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T.'irouch  Calp<-'«  "if mils  t-urvey  the  stec  jiy  sliore ; 

Eur<>|tc  ami  .Mric  on  c.Tch  utlier  paze  ! 

Ljnil:^  of  the  dark  r.\*d  maid  ami  rliisky  .Moor 
Mike  helield  lM•ll•■ath  jiale  Flecafe's  Idaze 
How  softly  on  the  Spanish  sliore  she  plays, 

Di.<clo>iiie  rock,  and  slope,  and  forest  hrown, 
hisiinct,  thoiiL'h  darkening!  with  licr  waning  phase; 

But  .Maiiritaii  a’«  t'ianf  shadows  frown, 
from  iiiouiitain.fhir  to  coast  descending  sombre  down. 

Bvkon. 

Vc  had  only  just  arrived  at  llic  month  of  the 
'Tiit.s  of  (fihraltar,  when  a  violent  gale  from  the 
'..;vi  ard,  called  by  seamen  a  Erran/er,  kept  us  toes- 
and  tiiiiihliiio-  twu  days  and  night.s;  it  having 
cc.t  its  fury  on  the  third  morning,  wc  entered  the 
iits  on  the  African  side,  and  roa-tinir  hy  the  force 
I. the  current  more  than  of  the  wind,  a.s  far  as  Apes 
Ikirhary,  mie  of  the  l^illai.s  of  Hercules,  oppo- 
|Te tiibraliar,  alight  hreeze  carried  us  into  .safe  an- 
torare  under  the  guns  of  tl.i.s  justly  celebrated  for- 
•esg.  Immediately  upon  our  atichoiiii'r  wc  were  vi¬ 
ced  by  an  officer  from  the  health-office,  who  made 
[tt  usual  inquiries.  I  laiulcd  at  the  gate  callcrl  the 
Wr  I’ort,  and  was  under  the  disagreealile  necessity 
iieTiitiiig  a  full  hour  for  pcrmi.ssion  to  pass,  and  this 
•  at  noon  in  the  month  of  Augu-t,  without  any 
adc  from  the  lorching  rays  of  the  sun.  The  pave- 
T.nt  upon  which  I  stood  wn.s  so  h'>t  that  it  wins 
po.sslble  to  remain  long  in  tlie  .same  place. 
Iv  uld  1  c  difficult  to  fle.sci  ibe*  my  sciLsation"  on  en¬ 
uring’  the  town.  Herhaps  there  is  no  part  of  the 
t  be tiini  present. s  a  greater  variety  of  persons  of  dif- 
iiation.s,  habits,  matincrs,  and  eostuines,  than 
'Ciraltar.  (iiti  k.-',  Ttii  k.-^,  .It  w.s,  Italians,  Spaniards, 
~'lF.nTri.di;  in  short,  people  of  eveiy  clime  and  co- 
•iitr.d  in  every  carl)  and  fa.'hio!i,  from  the  liclily 
‘ibroidfred  vt  Ivet  vest  of  the  w«  altliy  AIiLssnlman, 
the  misoialile  tunie  of  the  .Moori-h  potters,  who 
-^d  the  haunts  of  bii.sine.s.s,  unxiou.s  to  receive 
I'^^a  the  ino.-ii  trilling  reward.  'I’hi.s  latter  class  of 
ttnarc  ino.Mly  of  a  dark  copper  coniple.Moii,  and  wear 
'■aeirUard.s  long  like  the  phil-isoplit  rs  and  patriarch.- 
■  old.  I  not  iced  many  of  tluir  co'intenance.s  which 
^frcfiillof  chararter. 

Being  fortunate  enough  to  possess  a  h  tier  of  intro- 

^ioii(, >(’(,!_  |{ -  gentleman  gave  me  awrit- 

'*t>rdcr  or  pa.-s  to  view  all  the  objects  of  intcrc.st  at 
“I'eMurc;  and  further  ordereil  a  scrircant  of  artil- 
.’toalUiKi  ijK  and  explain  any  thing  in  liis  depart 
'  'vhii  h  1  desired  to  be  inlormecl. 


Tints  well  provided,  I  determined  to  pay  a  visit  to 
the  telegraph,  at  the  summit  of  the  rock,  the  morning 
after  my  arrival,  and  before  the  sun  had  gained  too 
great  an  asr  ciulaney.  I  accordingly  commenced  my 
perambulations  at  day-break,  which  is  as  soon  as  the 
gates  arc  open  for  egress. 

This  rhrf  (/'(vurre  in  the  art  of  fortification,  the 
nx'k  of  (»ihr;dtar,  is  about  fifteen  hundred  feet  per¬ 
pendicular  from  the  level  of  the  sea.  'J’lie  ea.st  side 
is  hy  nature  wfiolly  inaeces.-ible,  as  also  i.s  that  jiart 
opposite  the  low  .sands  which  connect  it  with  the  con¬ 
tinent,  and  part  of  which  is  named  the  neutral 
ground.  'I'he  town  i.s  situated  upon  the  slope  to  th< 
wcstwaid,  and  is  tolerably  well  built.  Where  nature  [| 
has  left  any  part  unprotected,  art  ha.s  stepped  in,  foi  || 
the  low  ground  on  the  townside,  from  the  .-aiuls  to  Eu- 
ropa  point,  the  ino.st  southern  part  of  the  rock,  pre- 
•sents  one  uninterrupted  series  of  fortifications  in  bat¬ 
teries,  bastions,  &.c.,  all  mounting  guns  of  the  largest 
calibre,  planted  at  different  heights,  and  pointing  in 
almost  all  directions.  The  galleries  are  immense  ex¬ 
cavations  in  the  rock,  along  which  guns  are  planted, 
commanding  tlie  neutral  ground.  St.  George’s  Hall 
is  the  grandest  specimen  in  thi.s  way.  It  is  an  exca¬ 
vated  chamber  of  large  dimen.-iions,  and  nearly  circu¬ 
lar,  full  seven  hundred  feet  above  the  Spani.-h  lines  oi 


descry,  which,  from  the  clearness  of  the  atmosphere, 
is  easily  done  while  they  arc  many  leagues  distant. 

Monkeys,  the  only  ones  in  a  state  of  nature  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  arc  plentiful  on  the  ea.st  side  of  the  rock,  where 
they  may  be  seen  skipping  and  playing  on  precipices 
which  make  one  shudder  to  look  at.  There  i.s  a  range 
of  guns  from  the  south  gate  of  the  town,  called  the 
saluting  battery,  the  rampart  of  which  inake.s  a  de¬ 
lightful  promenade.  An  avenue  of  trees  in  the  rear 
forms  a  pleasant  object  on  this  partially  cultivated 
.-pot. 

All  the  open  lots  of  ground  in  and  about  the  for- 
trc.as  are  covered  with  pyrainids  of  cannon  halbs  and 
shells  of  all  dimensions,  and  furnaces  arc  built  at  re- 
cular  intervals  to  heat  shot;  in  short,  every  part  ex¬ 
hibits  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  engineership,  and  with  a 
well  supplied  garri.-on,  the  fortress  of  (iibraltar  may 
“laugh  a  siege  to  scorn.” 

I  was  prevented  taking  a  trip  to  Ceuta,  on  the  Afri¬ 
can  coast,  immediately  opposite  Gibraltar,  by  the  sud¬ 
den  departure  of  the  fleet  which,  althougli  originally 
LkjiuuI  for  Malta,  was  ordered  to  proceed  forthwith  to 
.Minorca,  in  consequence  of  the  plague  having  broken 
out  at  the  former  place.  Having  replenished  our 
stock  of  provisions,  and  laid  in  a  plentiful  store  of 
grape.s,  which  are  in  ahundaiicc  in  the  markets  of  (iib- 


ground  which  it  overlooks,  ’riiere  arc  many  very  P  set  sail,  about  t^^enty  acscI’Is  in  company, 

-  _ i__ _ _ _ _ ..r _  r  oo _ 


heavy  gun.s  in  this  subterraneous  battery,  whici 
ire  pointed  through  large  holes  or  ports  pierced  in 
the  rock,  (iurrison  balls  arc  sometimes  given  in  this 


the  whole  under  convoy  of  a  slo<.>pof  war  of  2?  guns. 

After  two  days  light  but  favorable  winds,  we  fell  in 
with  and  were  consigned  to  the  protection  of  the  Pe- 


chamber,  which,  from  its  coolness,  is  well  suited  foi  n  brig  of  war,  commanded  by  Captain  Gambier, 

nephew  to  the  admiral  of  that  name,  who  commanded 
during  the  diabolical  attack  of  the  British  upon  Co¬ 
penhagen  in  IS07.  We  had  the  misfortune  to  be  be¬ 
calmed  near  the  B.arbary  coast  for  two  or  three  days, 
the  loss  of  which  time  was  in  some  respects  compen¬ 
sated  by  liaving  the  luck  to  catch  several  fine,  and  to 
iLse  a  cant  phrase,  lively  turtle.  They  were  of  the 
hawks-bill  kind,  a  description  not  held  in  the  highest 
estimation  by  your  epicures. 

A  fine  breeze  springing  up  carried  us  briskly  past 
(be  biirli  mountains  of  Cape  di  Gata,  then,  although 
the  hiittest  month  in  the  year,  covered  with  snow. 
Carthagena  and  Cape  di  Palos  were  visible,  but  AI- 
icant  lay  too  distant  from  our  course  even  to  afford 
a  view  of  the  land  in  its  v  icinity.  Pursuing  our  voy- 
ao-c  wc  rapidly  passed  the  islands  of  Formentcra  and 
.Majorca,  and  after  lying  to  the  whole  of  a  very  tem- 
pc.«tuoii5  night,  during  which  wc  received  .some  da- 
maffcs,  anchored  in  the  noble  harbor  of  .Mahon,  in  the 
island  of  Minorca. 

.Minorca  is  one  of  the  Balearic  Island.",  famed  in 
ancient  history  for  the  adroitness  of  their  archers  and 
slingers ;  and  no  wonder,  if  what  is  recorded  be  true ; 
for  the  mothers  never  gave  their  children  breakfast 
before  they  had  struck  a  certain  mark  suspended  to  a 
tree.  The  harbor  of  Mahon  is  reckoned  one  of  the 
finest  in  Europe,  it  being  very  large,  and  perfectly 
hcltered  from  all  winds,  with  a  sufficient  water  for 


the  purpo.se  during  the  summer  inonth.s.  The  pa.- 
sages  and  staircases  which  conduct  to  this  wonderful 
-peciiiien  of  human  ingenuity,  arc  not  less  interest 
ing  than  the  hall  it.self.  Nearly  lialf  way  up  the  rock 
.-tands  a  noble  MiKirish  castle,  partly  ruinous,  but 
which  ill  its  time  has  lieen  a  strong  hold.  At  a  con¬ 
siderable  height  above  this  is  the  celebrated  cavern 
of  St.  .Michael,  the  entrance  to  which  i.s  very  spacious, 
the  rirof  covered  with  stalactites,  and  from  the  con¬ 
stant  dropping  of  the  water  and  its  pi  trifying  quality, 
the  bottom  is  very  rugged.  I'here  is  a  spring  of  de¬ 
licious  water  on  one  side,  which  to  the  weary  visitor 
is  highly  acceptable.  This  cavern  narrows  abruptly, 
hut  i.s  still  large  enough  to  admit  persons  upright  for 
i  considerahle  way.  The  old  story  of  its  extending 
to  Africa  is  as  absurd  as  it  is  untrue.  A  winding 
zW-zucr  military  way  conducts  to  the  highest  point  of 
the  ro(  k,  from  which  there  is  one  of  the  finest  views 
imaginable.  The  .straits,  with  the  cltud-capt  Ape.- 
1  nil,  and  distant  mountains  of  .Africa ;  the  lo.fiy  moun¬ 
tains  of  Spain  stretching  to  an  immense  di.-tance  in 
several  directions;  the  towns  of  .Vlgcsiras  and  San 
Roque ;  the  celebrated  fortress  of  Ceuta ;  the  bay  and 
harbor  of  Gibraltar,  with  its  shipping  and  the  im¬ 
mense  sheet  of  water  to  the  eastward,  form  at  once  a 
irrand  and  impressive  coxip  dUril,  Soldiers  are  here 
stationed,  whose  business  it  is  to  communicate  by  sig- 
i!nal  to  the  guard-ship  in  the  harbor  what  v’csscls  they 
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THE  EUTERPEIAH. 


vo^of  tl,c  ch»..  The  liri<«h  flee.  o..  .he 

To..lon  frequc.e.!  Mahon  .0  wa.er  an.l  refi., 

there  being-  a  ‘io^k  or  n.-ivy  yeard,  extensive  lazzarctto, 
mast  houses,  and  every  convenience  for  repairinpr 
ships.  The  ships  of  war  of  the  United  ^^talcs  fre¬ 
quent  INIahon  for  the  same  purpose  at  the  present  day. 
The  entrance  to  the  port  is  narrow  and  well  protected 
by  batteries;  but  the  principal  fortification  is  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  castle  of  St.  Philip ;  for  not  relieving  which, 
or  rather  to  satisfy  the  bad  passions  of  the  British  mi- 
ni-stryof  the  time,  the  unfortunate  Admiral  Byng-  suf¬ 
fered  death.  The  caustic  Voltaire  wittily  remarked 
upon  the  occa-sion,  that  Byng-  sufiered  “pour  cn- 
courager  Ics  autres." 

Georgetown,  between  Fort  St.  Pliilip  and  Mahon, 
is  a  wretched  place,  and  its  possessors  arc  in  perfect 
unison  with  their  possession.*.  I’hc  town  of  Mahon 
stand.s  at  the  head  of  the  harbor,  about  two  miles 
from  the  entrance.  It  is  tolerably  well  built  .and 
walled,  and  from  the  whitencs.s  of  the  houses,  has 
rather  a  cheerful  .air.  The  churches  are  larrc,  but 
disg-r.accd,  as  they  very  commonly  arc  in  Catholic 
countries,  by  the  multitude  ol  paltry  pictures  and 
trumpery  displ.ayed  as  votive  olTering-s  about  the 
walls  and  altars.  Xo  sooner  is  the  devout  follower 
of  the  church  of  Rome  relieved  from  .any  particular 
infirmity  of  l)ody,  than  Itc  procures  a  representation 
of  the  dccea.sed  part  in  wax,  c<..lored  to  the  litc  ;  or  if 
the  person  be  in  "oo<l  circumstances,  insil\-cr  ;  some¬ 
times  lie  prefers  a  picture  in  which  he  is  represented 
on  his  sick  bed,  with  the  visible  intercession  of  a  fa¬ 
vorite  saint.  In  cither  case  the  offering-  is  suspended 
in  the  church,  accompanied  by  a  pecuniary  one,  which 
g.jes  into  the  ccclesia.stical  treasury.  Althoug-h  con¬ 
strained  to  admire  the  pious  motive,  one  cannot  help 
reg-rettin"-  the  ignorance  of  such  devotees.  Thi.s| 
custom,  a  remnant  .as  it  is  of  heathenism,  will  pro- 
!>ably  disappear  with  the  progress  of  knowledge. 

Mahon  has  little  commerce,  but  was  during  the 
war  a  very  lively  place,  from  the  number  «jf  naval  of¬ 
ficers  and  seamen  dashing  about  in  all  directions, 
Jack  Tar  like,  spending  their  hard  earned  dollars  as 
sc)on  as  they  got  them.  The  markets  arc  well  sup¬ 
plied,  and  teem  with  figs,  grapes,  peaches,  and  indeed 
fruits  of  all  kinds  at  extremely  low  prices. 

Durintr  my  stay,  I  made  an  excursion  into  the  in¬ 
terior  in  Company  witli  two  gentlemen,  who  were  pro¬ 
ceeding  toMaltii,  but  who  were  waiting  to  hear  the 
state  of  health  at  that  plare,  and  who  afterwards  be¬ 
came  fellow-voyagers  with  me  to  Sicily.  We  hire<l 
asses  for  our  jourm  y,  such  animals  bcintr  it*  general 
u.se,  and  with  fowling  pieces  iu  our  hands,  took  our 
route  towards  the  centre  of  the  island.  The  roads, 
if  such  they  deserve  to  Ixi  called,  are  miserable;  the 
face  of  the  country  n  ,i  particularly  intcie-^tinsr,  al¬ 
though  in  some  parts  well  cultivated.  Myrtles  and 
heaths  grow  wild  and  luxuriantly,  and  to  me  it  wa.s 
new  to  ramble  among  bu.she.-:  of  the  former  as  one 
was  wont  to  do  at  lionic  among  those  i  the  bhick- 
lierry.  I  noticed  the  Indian  fig  in  c-reat  plenty,  the 
fruit  of  w  hich  plant  is  particularly  relre.*hing  in  the 
climates  under  which  it  flourishes.  IVe  halted  at  a 
farm-house,  if  1  may  .so  designate  the  residence  of  a 
Minorcan  husbandman  in  the  mi<lst  of  liis  vineyards. 
It  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  entered  .a  door  without 
being  able  to  addre.ss  the  occupants  so  as  to  make  my 
self  understood  ;  our  host  knew  nothing  but  Spanish, 
and  I  did  not  then  po.ssess  Italian  sufficient  to  under¬ 
stand  or  \)C  under-stood  by  the  affinity  wdiich  exist.s 
between  the  two  languages.  It  was  durincr  our  stay 
a  dialogue  of  sierns,  a  merry  pantomime,  rendered 
more  agreeable  by  the  hospitable  treatment  of  our 
host  and  family. 

Returning  to  Malmn,  wc  met  a  crazy  old  vehicle 


narrow,  we  formed  as  the  soldiers  say  single  files,  to 
allow  the  carriage  to  pass.  An  ancient  lady,  an¬ 
ciently  attired,  politely  moved,  which  salutation  wc 
of  course  returned.  Upon  inquiry,  we  found  the  per¬ 
sonage  in  question  was  none  other  than  the  late 
Duchess  of  Orleans,  the  wddow  of  the  celebrated 
Duke  who  took  the  name  of  Egalite,  and  w.as  be- 
hcaded  during  thctcrriblepericKl  following  the  French 
revolution,  w  hich,  from  the  horrid  butcheries  com¬ 
mitted,  was  justly  styled  the  reign  of  terror.  1  he 
old  lady  retired  to  .Minorca  to  enjoy  the  pension  al¬ 
lowed  her  by  the  Briti.sh  government.  She  after¬ 
wards  went  to  Paris,  where  she  died  a  few  years  ago. 
It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  Duchess  in 
question  was  the  mother  of  Louis  Philip  the  present 
King  of  tlic  French. 

The  Minorcans  seemed  to  resemble  their  Catalo¬ 
nian  neighbors  in  customs  and  dress  very  closely ; 
the  elder  females  wearing  their  hair  high  above  their 
foreheads,  in  a  stiff  and  formal  manner,  and  all  ages 
being  passionately  fond  of  large  ear  rings  and  other 
ornaments. 

It  was  in  this  island  that  I  first  saw  the  illustration 
of  the  scriptural  phrase,  “every  man  sitting  under 
his  vine  ami  fig-tree ;”  both  of  which  adorn  the  court.* 
behind  tlie  houses  in  the  towi,s,  and  which  make  a 
mo=i  poetical  as  w  ell  as  luxurious  shade 


B. 


From  the  Winchester  Republican 


P  O  \  G 


BY  .MISS  A  I  K  1  .N 

They  say  thou  art  false — but  false  are  the  Imsoins 

Th;it  weave  in  their  darkness  such  falsehofKls  of  thee ; 

I  will  not  helieve  tiieni — all  fair  are  the  blossoms, 

And  fadeless  as  bright,  on  love’s  e.\<iui.>ile  tree. 

They  say  the  enchantment  of  beauty  i*  round  thee. 

And  thy  spirit,  all  fickle,  has  bent  to  the  chain  ; 

And  the  fr.iil  s{)ell  of  love  for  a  moment  had  bound  liicc, 

In  the  first  careless  moment  to  leave  tliee  again. 

I  will  go  to  the  l>ower.s  of  the  South  where  thou  rovest — 

I  will  reail  that  no  vow  from  thy  spirit  has  pns.sed — 

That  the  heart  thou  hast  loved  is  the  heart  that  thou  lovest, 
.\nd  love  thee,  and  trust,  and  believe  to  the  last. 

But  if  love,  ih.at  my  soul  like  an  idol  has  cherished. 

Forgets  its  deep  fate  on  thy  lip  and  thine  eye — 

If  the  gloom  of  our  parting  w  itli  parting  lias  perish'  d. 

Oil  then  will  my  bosom  believe  it  and  die  I 


Wc  trust  that  no  apoloc-y  is  necessary  for  present¬ 
ing  our  readers  with  the  fullowin?  vivid  description 
of  the  escape  of  an  American  privateer  from  a  Bri¬ 
tish  7  4,  during  the  last  war. 

FROM  THE  LOG-BOOK  OF  AN  OLD  SAILOR. 

We  had  taken  the  precaution  to  disguise  our 
schooner  effectually.  English  canvas,  English 
uniforms,  fniglish  caps  for  boat’s  crew,  everv- 
thing  was  English  with  us,  c.xcept  that  we 
spoke  the  English  language  far  to  well  for  real 
Englishmen.  In  answer  to  inquiries  of  “who 
wc  were  ”  wc  would  say,  “  his  majesty’s 
schooner  Scourge ;’’  and  sometimes  when  we 
boarded  a  neutral,  we  would  send  a  blank  letter 
sealed  and  directed  to  some  of  the  public  officers 


at  London  or  the  outports.  John  Wilson 
drawn  by  mules,  apparemiy  ill  fed  and  at,  ill  caparT-l^"*’®^*^^’’’  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  was  as 
soiled;  and  the  driver  as  well  as  the  servants  l>ehind  familiar  to  our  crew’  as  John  Randolph  to  a  Vir- 
-seenicd  lo  have  known  Ijeiicr  days.  The  road  being  Iginian. 


We  saw  a  sail  one  afternoon  and  gave  chaw  • 
we  gained  upon  her,  and  fired  our  long  Tom’ 
24  pounder;  but  she  would  not  heave  to,  and 
we  concluded  to  board  her  in  our  boat  well 
armed.  On  getting  on  board,  she  proved  to  be 
a  Russian  bound  to  England.  In  a  few  minutes 
we  discovered  a  74  gun-ship,  coming  down  un. 
der  a  cloud  of  canvas.  The  Russian  captain 
said  it  was  the  “  Norge  74.”  She  had  boarded 
him  a  few  hours  before.  We  expressed  great 
joy  to  hear  of  our  countryman,  and  made  as 
much  haste  to  get  into  the  boat  and  pull  to  the 
schooner  as  we  well  could  ;  being  careful  not 
to  excite  the  suspicions  of  the  Russian  that  we 
were  Anierican.<*,  tlioiigh  by  the  expression  of 
his  countenance,  and  his  pressing  invitation  to 
stay  and  take  some  schnapSj  (i.  e.  brandy)! 
have  no  doubt  he  did  suspect  us.  I  felt  in  my 
heart  to  give  the  fellow  a  slap  with  my  sword- 
but  it  would  not  do,  for  time  was  too  valuable. 

As  soon  as  we  got  out  of  hearing  of  the  Ru«. 
sian  I  said,  “  liive  way  my  hold  Americans 
give  way,  or  we  arc  gone  ;  we  shall  be  prison' 
ers  in  half  an  hour  if  every  exertion  is  not 
made.”  If  we  could  have  divested  ourselves 
of  the  anxiety,  we  should  have  enjoyed  the 
scene.  Our  schooner  wa.s  two  miles  off,  lying 
to  for  us.  The  Norge  was  coming  down  in 
majestic  style,  dressed  out  with  sky-sails  and 
••itiidding-sails,  above  and  below.  Every-  inch 
of  canva.s  she  could  get  was  out,  and  our  boat 
pulled  by  eight  picked  men,  straining  every 
nerve  ;  the  cord.s  and  sinews  in  their  arms  and 
necks,  at  every  stroke,  .seeming  as  if  they  would 
burst  through  the  skin.  I  wish  Cooper  had 
been  with  us  to  minutely  describe  the  deep  in¬ 
terest  shown  in  the  countenances  of  every  one 
on  board  this  little  boat ;  the  movement  of  those 
who  sat  in  the  stern-slicets — at  every  stroke  of 
the  oars  bending  their  bodies  forward,  as  if  to 
propel  her  onward  and  facilitate  her  progress 
instead  of  being  a  dead  weight — a  motion  and 
action  known  only  to  sailors — and  the  occasional 
encouraging  words  of  the  lieutenant,  “Pull, 
my  brave  fellows,  pull.” 

As  we  approached  the  schooner,  we  saw  the 
tackles  overhauled,  tended,  and  manned.  As 
she  rolleil  to  windward,  wc  saw  the  men  sta¬ 
tioned  at  the  braces  and  foresheet,  ready  to /et 
go  and  hftnt  aft ;  some  were  holding  ropes 
neatly  coileil  uji,  ready  to  throw’  to  those  in  the 
boat,  while  the  sailing-master,  with  a  piece  of 
pine  board  in  his  hand,  was  jireparcd  to  keep  it 
between  the  mouldings  of  the  schooner  and  the 
boat,  to  prevent  the  paint  from  being  rubbed  off 
in  lioisting  her  in.  It  encouraged  the  boats 
crew  to  find  that  the  schooner  did  not  desert 
them  and  seek  her  own  safety  by  sacrifiem? 
them. 

Finally  the  boat  came  alongside ;  the  tackle- 
wcrc  liookcd  on,  and  with  one  cheering  P 
she  was  hoisted  out  of  the  water,  and 
the  chocks.  The  foresheet  was  haule 
every  sail  set  and  trimmed,  and  then, 
till  then,  did  those  who  had  been  rowing 
down  and  take  a  long,  comfortable,  old*fts  lO 
breathing  spell. 
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Our  schooner  sailed  so  fast  that  we  feared  give  way  a  few  minutes  more,  and  we  shall 

nothing  that  ever  floated  on  salt  water,  but  it  have  a  breeze.”  I  will  venture  to  say,  that 

,yas  soon  found  that  the  74  was  gaining  fast  on  since  the  ocean  was  navigated  by  St.  Paul, 

us.  The  wind  was  light  from  the  southwest,  there  has  never  been  a  crew  more  devoted  to 

She  was  right  astern  bearing  south.  We  of  their  duty,  or  that  used  more  exertions  to  escape 
course  steered  north.  There  was  a  heavy  capture;  and  after  all  hope  seemed  to  have 
northerly  swell  that  shook  the  wind  out  of  our  gone,  when  the  grape  shot  was  clouding  the 
canvas  and  retarded  our  headway,  while  the  surface  of  the  water  some  hundred  yards  ahead 
74,  from  her  great  size,  was  not  affected  by  it,  of  us,  several  of  the  sailors  left  their  oars  and 
and  every  sail  she  had  was  She  opened  went  round  the  decks,  demanding  from  each 

her  lire  on  us  from  her  bridal  ports  with  the  [and  every  man  a  promise  not  to  enter  into  the 
long  32s;  the  shot  struck  the  water  several  [British  service,  and  “rather  rot  in  prison,  (this 
hundred  yards  ahead  of  us.  All  hands  went  to  was  their  expression,)  than  turn  their  arms 
the  sweeps  ;  ten  of  which,  thirty-six  feet  long,  against  their  countr}\” 

were  got  out  on  each  side,  and  manned  by  four  To  bring  the  mind  of  the  reader  from  this 
or  live  men  each,  and  gaily  and  cheerfully  did  interesting  scene  to  that  which  follows,  it  is 


doctrines  did  not  please  a  bachelor  in  divinity, 
of  the  name  of  Thibault.  In  consequence  of 
this,  the  young  divine  composed  a  few  indiffer¬ 
ent  verses,  in  which  he  attempted  to  ridicule 
the  preacher  by  playing  on  his  name,  and  em¬ 
ployed  a  person  to  hand  them  to  him  just  as  he 
was  mounting  the  pulpit.  The  reverend  father 
took  the  paper,  read  it,  and  said,  “  It  is  from  a 
poor  man  who  has  lost  his  wits,  and  for  whom 
the  prayers  of  this  congregation  are  desired.” 

For  the  Eutorpeiad. 

FIHST  APPEABANTE  OF  THE  TVHOLESE 
MIXSTIiELS, 

IN  MR.  Norton's  farewell  concert  at 

CASTLE  CJARDEN  SALOON. 


they  pull. 


I  necessary  to  explain  to  him,  that  on  the  coast 


I  For  several  hours  we  kept  as  the  seamen  I  of  Norway,  in  fact  in  all  northern  climates,  fog- 
term  It  so  fiood  and  so  pood;  the  men  became  [banks  arise  without  any  previous  notice ;  these 
fatigued ;  the  74  neared  us.  The  second  lieu-  ;arc  so  dense,  that  they  have  given  rise  to  an  ex- 
tenant,  with  a  gang  of  hands,  was  now  sent  Passion  of  the  sailors,  “that  you  may  drive  a 
to  start  the  water  below,  and  men  on  deck  naii  io  them,  and  hang  your  jacket  upon  it.” 
pumped  it  out.  (tne  hundred  puncheons  of  ^^here  certainly  was  a  fog-bank  rapidly  rising  in 
water  had  their  heads  .‘^tove  in,  and  forty  or 'the  north,  right  ahead.  This  would  indicate  a 
fiftv  tons  of  shingle  ballast  were  thrown  over-  [change  of  wind.  It  served  to  encourage  the 
iward,  and  our  anchors  cast  away.  We  bad  jerew',  and  “  pull  away  ”  was  again  heard,  “  pull 
lightened  the  schooner  two  feet,  but  still  the  74  i away,  and  stick  her  nose  into  the  fog-bank. 

’’  trained  on  us.  I  Icr  graj>e-shot  now  reached  us,  I  c  w'ill  not  take  F'rench  leave  of  her;  give 
and  jicppered  the  water  on  each  side.  Great  |  her  the  parting  adieu  from  long  Tom.”  Long 

e.vertions  were  made  by  all  on  board,  but  in  vain,  [Tom  being  again  loaded  with  two  round  shot, 

and  finally  our  long  Tom  was  loaded  with  two  pounders,  and  a  bag  of  grape,  was  elevated  ; 

\  round  shot.  It  had  a  lock,  and  a  lanyard  was  the  first  lieutenant  held  the  string ;  running  his 
•  attached  to  the  trigger ;  we  could  take  as  good  eye  along  the  level  of  the  gun,  and  turning  sud- 

!aini  as  with  a  rifle.  She  went  on  a  pivot  just  denly  round,  he  saw  the  schooner  just  entering 
forward  of  the  mainmast,  so  that  we  could  send  the  fog-bank  ;  he  then  pulled  the  trigger.  As 
a  shot  nearly  astern.  The  forecastle  of  the  soon  as  the  report  and  echo  were  over,  he  said, 
74 was  crowded  with  men,  and  the  foretopsails,  ‘‘Now,  John  Bull,  I'll  make  a  child’s  bargain 
topgallants,  royal  and  skysail  yards  were  man-  with  you;  let  us  alone,  and  we  will  let  you 
ned’;  we  could  sec  with  the  naked  eye  the  legs  alone;”  and  sprang  to  the  helm,  altered  our 
of  the  men  hanging  down  forward  of  the  sails  :  course  four  points,  and  when  the  morning , 
we  could  see  the  engine  playing  on  the  upper  broke,  not  a  speck  was  to  be  seen  in  any  part 
sails  to  keep  them  wet,  and  the  quarter  boats  of  horizon, 
manned  to  take  possession  of  us.  Orders  were  ~ 

now  given  to  fire  long  Tom,  with  the  intention  genius  sleeping 

of  trv  ing  to  cut  away  some  of  her  spars.  It 

^  ,  •  1  •  ^  Riiriting  from  the  hollow  mountain, 

was  firct  several  times,  and  aimed  into  the  fore-  .... 

The  volratio  3  molten  lountain 

castle.  To  destroy  life  was  no  advantage  to  Never  to  the  eye  reveals 

us;  but  from  several  shot  being  fired  with  our  Rivers  of  more  huming  splendor 

21  pouniicr,  and  not  seeing  tlic  shot  strike  tl.c  T|,a„  the .iui.. of  rend.,, 

‘  “  \\  hen  a  passion,  lierre  or  teiidi  r, 

water,  I  have  no  doubt  some  poor  fellow  suf-  On  his  leslia::  spirit  steals. 

fered.  The  concussitm  of  air  was  so  great, 
a  thttoiir  tvaisiclotlis  from  tlic  main  shrouds  aft  in- ha»  «rc..„i  hi.  hrd  wuh  .orroa- , 

.  Rut  the  seed  shall  spring  to  morrow 

J  were  blown  away,  the  companion  and  binnacle  Laurei.s  for  a  living  crown , 

H  injured,  and  the  man  at  the  helm  knocked  down.  And  contempt  may  joy  in  keeping 

X  Cruel  concert  with  his  weeping, 

■  The  chase  now  became  desperate;  little  And  forget  that  even  the  sleeping 

1  chance  ajipeared  of  getting  clear.  Fifteen  May  awaken  to  renown: 

X  hours  without  intermission  had  our  men  been  .... 

1  ...  _  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  Like  the  tiger  18  Ills  dreaming— 

j  lling,  every  otticer  on  board  sharing  the  la-  giarting  from  ids  sleep,  and  screaming 

f  hors  of  the  sailors  ;  buckets  of  grog,  three  parts  At  a  widsjier  or  a  touch. 

1  water  and  part  rum,  were  handed  round  to  the 

A  p-o...  11  •  .  Like  a  weary  child  It  makes  him;— 

n  and  repeated  encouraging  expressions  Hut  beware  the  blow  that  wakes  him : 

J  Were  made  to  them,  such  as  “  Pull  my  good  fel-  Genius  when  he  sleeps  is  such: 

I  lows,”  “Give  way  my  bold  Americans.”  Often  - - - 

^he  first  lieutenant  would  take  hold  of  an  oar,  FATHER  AISEMENT. 

o^ert  his  utmost  strength,  and  say  to  the  men,  Father  Aisement,  of  the  order  of  Minims, 
I  Lay  out  your  strength,  niv  good  fellows  ;  having  the  oflice  of  Lord  Preacher,  some  of  his 


Mr.  Eeitor — The  time  when  this  article 
can  appear  in  your  musical  periodical  is  too  re¬ 
mote  to  render  a  thorough  criticism  of  the  per¬ 
formance  interesting  to  your  readers ;  but  as 
several  musicians  made  their  first  appearance 
before  an  American  audience,  of  whom  foreign 
papers  take  such  honorable  notice,  it  cannot  be 
deemed  improper  to  speak  of  their  debut,  though 
at  so  late  an  hour.  Tiic  principal  performers 
were  Mr.  Norton,  Mr.  Cuddy,  Mr.  II.  Schmidt 
from  Germany,  and  the  Tyrolese  Alinstrcls,  Mr. 
Vincent  R.  Schmidt,  Carl  Schnepf,  Fridl 
Schnepf,  and  F.  M.  Freudensliiiss. 

Mr.  Norton  played  a  piece  on  the  trumpet, 
which  he  again  called  a  concerto ;  it  was  his 
own  composition,  and  a  composer  has  certainly 
a  right  to  give  his  productions  such  a  name  as 
he  pleases ;  it  was  however  no  great  affair,  and 
though  he  was  encored,  he  could  not  expect  to 
acquire  additional  reputation  as  a  good  player 
at  so  small  an  expense. 

Mr.  Cuddy  played  a  fantasia  on  the  flute,  in 
which  he  introduced  the  uir  of  “the  yellow 
haired  laddie.”  This  gentleman  has  hereto¬ 
fore  so  much  interested  and  delighted  our  mu¬ 
sical  world,  that  the  praise  which  he  merited  on 
this  occasion  might  have  been  expected.  The 
expression  and  neatness  which  render  his  exe¬ 
cution  so  perfect  and  surprising  are  never  di¬ 
minished  when  accompanied  by  other  instru¬ 
ments  ;  but  it  is  when  the  accompaniment 
ceases,  and  Mr.  Cuddy  introduces  some  of  his 
favorite  airs,  as  the  one  above  mentioned,  or 
“  Aiild  Robin  Gray,”  that  his  imagination 
breaks  loose,  and  thus  liberated,  flutters  and 
flies  about  from  flower  to  flower,  sipping  like 
the  bee  its  native  food  where  it  can  be  found. 
It  is  then  he  shows  himself  as  the  child  of  taste 
and  elegance,  when  he  soothes  and  pleases  by 
grace  and  facility,  and  captivates  every  hearer 
by  his  strains. 

Mr.  11.  Schmidt  performed  a  solo  on  the  vio¬ 
lin  ;  his  style  is  evidently  an  imitation  of  Paga¬ 
nini,  (if  this  great  artist  can  be  imitated,)  and 
he  made  what  our  daily  critics  call  “  a  most  de- 
cided  hit.”  Each  of  his  variations  was  raptu¬ 
rously  applauded.  I  think  he  will  prove  a  valu¬ 
able  acquisition  to  our  musical  society.  He 
manifests  at  least  wonderful  powers  of  ex¬ 
ecution.  Ilis  play  needs,  however,  that  light 
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and  slmdo  wliicli  is  so  visible  in  the  performance  Vocal  performances  of  this  kind  jet 

of  Mr  Cuddy,  and  of  Mr.  Vincent  K.  .Schmidt,  ((uitc  novel  among  us.  They  awaken  by  their 
on  their  seiwratc  insirurncnis;  and  certainly  own  intrinsic  simplicity  and  peculiarity,  the 
the  real  and  more  useful  difficulties  of  taste  most  delightful  and  indescribable  sensations ; 
and  expression  are  bv  far  more  fascinating  than  because  they  are  genuine  strains  of  feeling 
the  surprising  labor  and  dexterity  of  execution,  which  breathe  the  language  of  nature.  We 
Mr  Vincent  U.  Schmidt  performed  two  solos  n>ay  listen  with  anianenient  to  the  execution  of 
on  the  guitar,  arranged  bv  himself.  .Ml  lovers  hravuras,  but  they  excite  no  pleasurable 

of  music  would  lament  that  Mr.  Schmidt  had  or  lasting  impression  ;  and  indeed,  we  often  be- 
not  attached  himself  to  an  instrument  more  come  weary  of  them,  as  man  tires  generally  ot, 
worthv  of  his  genius,  taste,  and  learning,  than  dainties  sooner  than  common  food.  The  songs 
the  guitar.  To  judge  from  the  general  per-  »f  ‘die  Tyrol  preserve  always  their  truly  pas., 
formance  on  this  instrument,  one  would  suppose  toral  character,  w  hether  they  arc  expressn  c  ol 
that  its  sounds  would  be  lost  in  the  spacious  hilarity,  as  “ /ter  .S'lcetcerbue;”  of  sociability, 
concert  room;  the  tone  of  his  instrument  will  die  "All  Lnk  Aachharsleuten ,  ol  hero- 
do  nothing  for  itself,  but  it  seems  that  Mr.  '■•‘"'.as  "  Schuzenlicl,’'  and  "  Ucr  1  y- 
Schmidt  has  done  with  music  as  the  perseve-  r«/er  Lantlulurm ;  of  lore,  as  •  Mein 
ring  farmer  does  with  agriculture — the  more  •M’/iutr ,'  of  rural  contentment,  as  ‘Vrr, 
barren  and  ungrateful  tlic  soil,  the  more  labor  Bauer;  or  of  patho.s  anu  griet,  as 

he  emi)loys  on  its  cultivation.  Mr.  Schmidt  Bie  \  erlassene,  and  “ />er  .Stre/zers //('/m-j 
thu.s  leads  his  hearers  from  regret  to  surprise;  Composers  ot  every  nation  ha\c  ne\er 

they  listen  no  longer  to  the  feeble  tones  of  a  hesitated  to  borrow  or  imitate  the  strains  of  the 
guitar;  they  hear  "he  power  of  a  harp  in  her  Tyrolese,  especially  in  operas  which  portray 
chords,  the  soothing  voice  of  a  violin,  the  Tre-  rural  life  ;  and  Rossini  himself  owes  much  to 
mulando  a  la  Paganini;  and  thus  from  sur-  their  melodies  lor  the  success  of  his  William 
prise  they  are  led  to  admiration — to  the  highest  I  ^dl.  But  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  commit 
pitch  of  delight.  Mr.  Schmidt’s  style  is  fpiite  genuine  Tyrolese  melodics  to  paper;  theyi 
peculiar  to  himself;  it  is  not  the  rapid  cxccu-  abound  with  passages  that  carry  with  them  nei- j 
tion  of  Huerta,  nor  the  pleasing  arpeggio  of  thcr  words  nor  meaning,  such  as  “  </i  ri  d/ //o? ;  I 
Fehrman ;  there  seems  to  be  an  accent,  a  ‘‘did/  d/  daw  daw  didl  do;”  **  hudl  dt  he;" 
spring,  and  a  smartness  in  his  touch,  which  I  tra-lal-la  tra  di  di  di  ra"  &c.  Tliese  are 
never  heard  before.  He  has  a  hand  which  no  |<levoted  merely  to  the  unfettered  play  of  tlie 
difficulties  can  embarrass  ;  a  taste  the  most  re.  voice  among  li/piid  sounds,  but  calculated,  as  it 
lined  and  «lelicate ;  and  a  judgment  so  correct  iJ'hould  seem,  to  develope  its  characteri.stic 
and  certain,  as  never  to  let  a  single  note  escape  jiower.s,  and,  in  the  wild  and  plca.surable  cxer- 
him  without  meaning.  That  my  remarks  on  cises  of  the  singers  amid 'their  native  hills  and 
Mr.  Schmidt’s  performance  may  not  ajipcar  ex-  idells,  to  reach  “the  cave  where  echo  lie.s,”  ami 
travagant  to  any  of  your  readers,  I  have  thought  jinvitc  her  to  lier  wonted  share  in  the  burden  of 
it  proper  to  select  the  following  article  from  the  the  song.  I 

Pans  Ueiue  Musicule :  “The  goatherd  of  the  Alp.s,”  .^ays  a  writer 

“  M.  Schmidt  ne  joue  pas  de  son  instrument  ^  former  number  of  the  Harmonicon,  “free 
comme  tout  le  rnonde ;  et  on  cela  il  a  parfaite-'  breathes,  runs  through  the  gamut 

ment  rai.son  ;  son  talent  lui  appartient;  p^r- 

sonne  lie  pent  le  lui  disputer.  H  tire  de  son'i^"^^'^  ”1'  the  sweet  reverberations  of  the  rocks 
instrument  un  volume  de  son  fort  considerable  ' wliich  he  is  environe/1.  Without  being  re- 
ou  du  moins  aussi  considerable  /pfon  le  p^ut 

tircr  de  la  guitare.”  |' which  would  but  impede  the  spontaneous  etfu- 

Mr.  .Schmidt  was  prc.scnled  in  Paris  with  soul,  he  prefers  tho.se  tones  that 

silver  medal  for  harmony  and  composition.  inspire.-^,  and  which  his  organs  seem  io 

_  ,  '  .  Ihave  the  natural  gift  to  modulate.  He  rarelv 

Permit  me  now  to  detain  voii  for  a  few  mo-'  ,  .i  .1  .i 

^  I  repeats  them  in  a  manner  exactlv  tlie  .same,  even 

ments  willi  a  brief  account  of  the  Tvrole^jc  ^  1.1  .1  i  I'l  ,1 

,  ‘ ,  it  soliciteil  s«*  to /h).  Inspired  by  the  scenerv, 

minstrels.  1  he  acclamation  with  wliich  thev’l..,,,!  ti.r  ......  1  1  i  1  'i 

,  ,  ,  ■  'i>in(iiiiecireuiiistances  hvwliich  heisstirrounded, 

were  received,  and  the  rapture  communicated iU,,,i  1 ..  .  1  1  *  •  .•  .  .1  .1 

,  ,  .  ,  ,  .  .  ‘  ami  giiided  bv  a  kind  01  in.'linctive  talent,  he 

by  their  talents,  and  what  is  mons  the  pecu-  Lr, .  1  1  11.  1 

,  .....  '  Ip  re.ites  new  sounds,  ami  new  modulations,  and 


and  subjected  to  some  unavoidable  disadvan- 
tages.”  I  would  therefore  invite  all  the  lovers 
of  the  truly  beautiful  in  music,  not  to  forego 
the  opportunity  of  hearing  these  songsters  of 
nature,  who  have  so  lately  arrived  in  this  coun- 
try.  A.S  I  have  no  personal  accpiaintance  with 
them,  I  am  ignorant  how  long  they  may  remain 
with  IS ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  while  they 
stay,  they  w-ill  frequently  favor  our  musical 
j  public  with  an  occasion  to  enjoy  their  delight. 

1  ful  performance. 

;  HeR.M.VNIcisj, 
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I  iTT  Tlif  otlico  of  tlif  Kiitorp.  i.nd  i..<  remov/  d  to  No.  26 
1  Williniii  sinet,  wh.rc  jdl  l»-Uirn.  omI.ts,  .'inil  commuuica- 
1  tions  ar<-  lo  b«-  pfiit,  i.ii|M  r»rrilM'tl  lu  tin*  rtlitor.  Subfcrit)- 
lioiis  will  also  b/*  nT.  ivfd  at  tin*  iM.iiks’iir.-  of  II.  C.  Sbigijt 
'  Clinion Hall,  ami  also  at  the  aaoiicy  oflin  of  William  Sto<J- 
art,  No.  f»  < 'oiirtlaml  stn  ef.  .A  Imx  for  IctU  rs  am]  comniu* 

!  iiiratiotis  is  bfl  at  H.-witl's  .Mijsir  Warfhoiisc,  1J7  Broad- 
\vi»y,  wlit-rv  substrijitioiis  will  also  bt*  recti vtil. 

I  We  .shall  shortly  receive  n  rrtil.u  ly  the  lictue  Ma- 
sini/fj  a  quarterly  tnu.sical  j.iutiial,  pubii.shed  in  Pa- 
I  ri..?,  by  M.  Feti.s,  one  of  the  besi,  (perhaps  the  very 
(xst,)  critics  of  the  .age,  in  inalter.sof  rnnsical  science. 
This,  in  .'uldition  to  our  Loii<|.,ii  Harnionicon,  and 
j  several  literary  perio/lirals,  will  *  nablc  us  to  keep  up 
the  spirit  of  this  work  w  ith  nion  e.tse- 

'  Our  brother  of  the  r.iiUiiuore  .Minerva,  .Mr.  J.  U 
Hewitt,  h:t-»  c'ivcn  up  tlie  dmir  editorial,  and  intend.s 
to  devote  iiis  sole  atleniion  to  liie  jirofe.s.sion  ir.  which 
he  lia.s  distimrtiished  iiiin.scll,  that  i.-t  inu.sic.  We  are 
glad  tliat  he  has  csrapt  d  .=•.<  iii.iiiy  of  the  ills  to  which 
I  ilic  quill  is  heir;  but  w»  .'qipidirnd  that  l.is  late 
.'leharcrc  will  sufiei  ly  tii/  rhang*  , 


liari.y  ol'  tl.eir  Miiiftiig  rcn.ler  tliein  ivonl.y  of, 
iiotico  11,  your  journal.  Dressod  ...  tl.o.r  na- 
tivo  costume,  like 


Several  ot  these  'ryroleso  melodies  liave 
‘  Tlie  crcen-caiiped,  stront'-linibed  iiioiifitaincer,"  hecn  dre.'^sctl  ill  an  English  gtirl),  ami  reprinted 

in  tliis  country,  as  “The  Swiss  Boy,”  the 
thev  sang  several  of  their  wihl  inimitable  songs.  “  limiter  of  the  a\lps,”  “  'I’he  Herdsman’s  Re- 
Iheir  united  pertorm.ince  was  most  effective  turn,”  v'ce. ;  hut  Mr.  Moscheles,  who  arranged 
and  harmonious,  and  the  maimer  ill  which  they  the  music,  ami  Mr.  Ball,  the  tramslator  of  the 
conducted,  sustained,  increased,  ami  tlimimshed 'original  words,  both  speak  of  the  difficulties 
I  leir  tones  y  minute  degree.K,  manifested  thatjwhich  they  had  to  encounter,  that  tliey  had 
t  ity  are  comp  ete  masters  of  their  art.  been  “prepared  for  the  jiress  in  much  haste, 


I  We  n  .^uinc  inopnbiif  ai  ion  of  the  ‘  Ih  niinUcencte,' 

:  f»y  our  Ii:i!rli.-li  fiTcnd,  •‘f!.  ’  tVe  utc  not  certain  of 
i  more  than  one  future  number;  I, lit  we  hope  the  au- 
'  thor  will  f.ivor  u.s  w  iih  liin  corre  .“jiondeticc  in  son.e 
-iliape.  If  he  will  <]<>  u.-s  the  honor  of  an  occ.asional 
lieltcr  touchim.*'  the  alVaii.?  of  Kun.jic,  he  will  lay  us 
junder  weiiThty  obligati. >n.s ;  an«l  thus  intich  he  fan 
Ido  without  inconvenience. 


'  Wc  ha\e  rec  eived  a  i  i>nirnunica(ii»n  from  a  gentlc- 
uian,  (iiotw  fiolly  unknow  n  himsell  as  a  w  riter,)  iri- 
jtended  to  puff  into  notice  tlie  t  onijM/sitions  ol  a  very 
clever  and  emulous  Voung  musical  eonipo.str. 
ld(-»  not  think  tiie  pei.iou  eonipliiia  nted  in  lii-s  article 
IwouM  consent  to  have-  hi-  nanu-  lirought  before  the 
^piil'lic  in  a  w  ay  .=u  v<  ry  o!»j<  <  tionahle.  7’lic  act  would 
junly  produce  ridicule.  We  .sliould  bo  the  la.?!  to  db- 
sent  Iroiii  the  facts  stated  in  tlie  article,  yet  wc  do  not 
{con-ifler  it  di.'erei  t  or  profitalde  to  give  them  in  the 
Ifortn  j)roj)0.sf  (1.  'I'iic  youiif''  genth  man  certainly  has 
talents,  whi<  h  industry  anil  jiatience  alone  will  make 
periiianently  honorable  to  hitii.  l-'ainc  is  seldom 
taken  by  cu'dlulation.  A  re  gular  siege,  or  a  brilliant 
|attatk,  is  tlic  surest  way  to  conquer  the  ol/stinatc 
dame.  If  the  gentleman  wouhl  compose  an  opera,  or 
'an  oratorio,  worthy  the  genius  lie  evinces,  liis  own 

IS’dO'l  sense,  and  that  of  his  friend,  our  corrc.spondent, 

j  would  terif  h  him  the  prefereiae.  Su<  l»  an  iinpresSion 
upon  public  taste  docs  more  than  all  the  ne'^sp^P^t 
[pufls  which  could  lx-  printed  in  .a  ce-ntury.  Meinti-t 
I'Jecline  publishing  liic  arlitlc 
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I  PE  ALE’S  ITALIAN  PAINTINGS. 

In  the  Eutcrpeiad  of  Scptcinl)or  15,  we  mentioned  a 
few  words  in  rej^ard  to  Pcale's  “  (iallcnj  of  Italian 
Paintings."  Ourinff  the  last  fortnifrlit  we  have  con¬ 
tinued  our  visits— we  liave  spent  many  iiours,  com¬ 
muning'  witii  die  talent  of  hy-gone  a<re«,  and  with  the 
fjrms  of  beauty  and  loveliness  which  are  there  pic¬ 
tured;  and  every  visit  ha.s  increased  our  admiration. 
It  is  decidedly  thc,A'ncs/  rolled  ion  of  pidures  crerc-r- 
hibited,  or  nuir  exhibiting,  in  thi.'i  country  ;  the  paint¬ 
ing#  arc  but  few  in  numlier,  but  all  of  them  pre 
cious  £rems  :  they  are  not  ort'ered  to  the  world  as  ori¬ 
ginals  of  the  old  masters,  which  arc  alove  all  price, 
but  as  true  copies  of  those  original.*,  and  as  such  they 
dekrve  the  patronage  of  the  public. 

In  the  irallery  we  find  specimen.s  of  Raphael,  Guido, 
Caracci,  Rubens,  Pona-nichino,  Salvator,  and  Bron- 
nno,  and  oritrinal  portrait.s  of  Thorwaldsen  anti 
Trentaiiova,  the  most  celebrated  sculptors  in  Rome, 
cf  C'atnucini,  who  is  n'lrarded  as  the  first  historical 
painter  in  the  Wi.rld,  and  of  our  distinguished  coun- 
trjnian,  .Mr.  Pt  rkins. 

Time  would  tail  tis,  were  we  to  attempt  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  their  intrits;  we  can  only  say,  that  they  pre¬ 
sent  an  oppottuiiity  to  those  f^iul  e>f  painting.s  which 
slivuld  not  Ite  neglet  te»l.  that  .Mr.  P’s  L'aHery  should 
and  will  l»e  prononiired  lar  more  attractive  than  Abra- 
ha.Ti's  culleetioii,  and  that  it  is  tin-  «iuty  of  allwhe* 
wi-h  to  aid  tin-  can**-  and  the  proore.-^s  ol  the  arts  in 
fbis  country,  to  Is-  liberal  in  tlieir  support  of  such  cx- 
faibition-s  as  tliat  of  .Mr.  Peale. 

5  O  .\  E  T. 

Heaven  ever  send  tlico  siinsliine,  Caroline  • 

.-siirh  a-«  plays  warmly  on  tliy  tliouulittul  brow, 

,\n<l  lilii'ln-i on  Uiy  clicek of  dimples  now! 

.\ml  Heaven  aye  crant  a  cln-erl'nl  heart  like  thine 
To  share  tin-  L'ladness  ot'  thy  lot,  ami  join 

In  thy  lone  mnsin!;s,  when  thy  spirits  bow 
To  the-  stern  Im-«  k  of  thonchts.  which  even  thou 
Must  male  th'-e  \\  iih,  if  thou  art  child  of  mine ' 
i  Would  not  thon  wert  sad — and  yet  I  n'onid 
That  thou  shonidst  drink  deep  at  that  pensive  stream. 
Whose  «  ater«  hallow  tin-  pure  siditnde. 

The  silent,  thoiiuhtfnl  heart,  and  calmer  seem 
Than  thy  fond  moiln  r's  breathins,  wln-n  she  stood 
1  .\nd  watched  the  motions  of  thy  cradle  dream. 


his  agency  for  periodicals,  he  has  an  as.sortmcnt  of  [at  home  in  all  stations,  from  the  Baron’s  daughter  in 
cheap  and  popular  iKKiks,  w  hich  arc  exceedingly  con  k^indcrella  to  Nelly  in  “No  Song,  no  Supper.” 
venient  for  the  traveler  to  catch  on  his  way  to  the  I  Blakely,  Placide,  Hartie.-#,  and  the  rest  of  the  queer  old 
steamlnjat,  and  well  calculated  to  relieve  the  tedium  [codgers,  are  alway.-«  entertaining;  and  Barry,  Simp- 


of  a  steam  voyage.  .^on,  and  Woodhull  go  on  with  their  most  laborious 

-  anti  necessary  parts  in(!uslriou.«Iy  as  usual.  The  or- 

o-iri-  iM>  A  chestra  still  holds  its  unrivalled  .station,  the  first  in 

I  II  L  DRAMA.  (he  country. 

The  opera  of  Arta.xer.ves  has  been  performed  at  the  the  Bowery,  the  “School  f  ir  Scandal  ”  has  been 

Park,  the  part  of  .Mamlane  by  Miss  Hughes.  1  he  produced  iu  the  first  style  of  arfinc.  The  readings 
house  was  crowded  to  overflowing;  yet  the  audionee  were,  however,  deficient,  owing  tti  haste  in  propar;^- 
was  so  unacquainted  with  the  natuie  of  the  music,  (ion.  “Town  and  Country,”  another  excellent  old 
that  it  went  olT  heavily.  I  he  recitative  i.s  very  insi-  comedy,  has  been  several  times  produced,  Reuben 
pid  to  an  uncultivated  ear,  especially  the  style  in  tdenroy,  .Mr.  Baitoii.  The  “Heir  at  Law,”  another 
which  .Vrtaxerxes  is  written,  ^\herc  the  rccitativt  comedy  of  the  fir.^t  class,  has  been  murderously 
was  dropped,  however,  and  tlie  singing  took  a  nitire  treated.  owin!r  to  a  had  cast  of  eharai  tcrs.  Mr.  Bar- 
intelligible  character,  the  applause  was  deafening,  ton's  Lear,  and  al.*o  bis  laco,  have  given  great  satis- 
“.Mild  a.s  the  .Moonbeams ”  was  received  with  rap-  faction.  But  for  a  defect  in  articulation,  and  an  asth- 
turc.  Cinderella  lia.s  1>een  performed,  .Miss  Hughes  tnutic  sound  of  the  voice,  Mr.  B.  would  take  the 
taking  the  part  of  Cinderella.  Her  performance  was  rank  as  a  traircdian.  Hois  also  a  very  correct 

well  received.  U’e  believe  that  thi.->,  her  first  appear-  .-ictor  in  centecl  comedy. 

atiee  in  the  rliaracter,  wa.s  as  well  enac  ted  as  any  of  .Miss  .Me.-=tayor,  a.s  Rosalie  Somers,  in  the  excellent 
tile  first  ten  appeal aiiee.s  of  Mr.-«.  .Austin.  One  ini-  comedy  of  “Town  and  Country,”  gave  promise  of 
portaiit  pi<  ce,  the  1  yrolieii  .Air,  with  variations,  from  inurh  talent  as  an  aeti'f  ss.  Air.  and  Mrs.  Russell  arc 
uiiieh  .Mrs.  Austin  reapt  her  greatest  applause,  ami  too  well  known  to  need  our  siillVages  in  their  favor, 
which  was  expressly  ailaptrd  for  Jier  voice,  was  w  ith-  .Mr^.  S’.  U  h(  atl<  y  niake.s  many  friends  by  the  jiidi- 
held  from  .Mi-^s  Hughes,  Iieing  the  private  properly  ol  eioiis  and  natural'  excrci.n-of  lier  volatile  disposition, 
the  adapter.  Thus  .Miss  Hughes  has  been  prevented  'flio  new  domestic  drama  of  “.Maurice  the  A\ood- 
from  a  lair  competition  willi  her  popular  predeci'ssor.  cutter’’ is  (.me  of  those  excellent  moral  c.xhibitions, 

1  he  Hunter  s  Signal  Horn,  introduced  in  place  ol  the  which  cannot  be  too  often  held  up  for  the  enterlain- 
Tyr.ilien,  was  rcecivcd  with  a  thunder  of  applause.  ment  of  our  youth;  y*  f  it  pos.-esses  little  merit  as  a 
.\t  the  first  pt-rformance  of  “Tlie  .Marriage  of  Fi-  literary  work.  It  seems  got  up  (o  bring  forward 
traro,  ’  .Mr.  Rieliinirs  played  Figaro,  and  we  arc  asto-  Master  Russell,  a  lad  of  much  promise,  who  lakes  a 
nished  to  find  his  performance  condemned  by  some  of  conspicuous  part  in  it. 

our  friends,  from  whose  taste  and  liln  rality  wc  had  \\ Cdnesday  eveninET,  the  tragedy  of  “A'rnice  l*re- 
boped  Ixtter  things.  'I'liat  the  part  ought  to  be  gi\  eii  -eiw  ed  ”  was  performed  at  the  Bowerv,  with  a  pover- 
to  .Mr.  Thorne  we  euniiot  Ix  lieve,  ni>r  Can  we  conceive  fid  east  c>f  eliaractcr.  Hamblin,  Barton,  and  a  di  bu- 
on  what  grounds  such  an  assertion  has  been  ma<U-.  /o/Hc,  a  young  lady  of  this  city,  as  Belvidcra.  If  her 
Of  the  Comparative  merits  of  'I’boine  and  Ricbiiiirs,  first  appearance  in  this  cliaiuctcr  is  to  be  taken  as  a 
as  scientific  musicians,  we  have  no  means  of  judtr-  promise  of  what  study  snd  practice  niavyet  prcidiice, 
ing  but  by  tlie  effect  they  pnxlucc.  Drobably  the  llie«  -  -he  may  b>ok  forw  ard  w  ith  certainty  (T  lieconiiDg  an 
retie  skill  of  the  foi  mer  is  superior ;  Lnl  it  is  not  con  unrivalled  actress  in  her  line.  A  fine  fijmie,  and  a 
tended  that  a  liarlu  r  should  exhibit  a  wonderful  com-  couiitcnance  full  of  deep  and  unutterable  feeling, 
pass  of  s(  icnce  upon  tlie  stage.  v  reason  only  from  with  a  firm  and  dignified  voice,  and  a  taste  rapal  ie  (>1 
the  fitness  of  voire  and  style  of  acting,  when  wesa>  irivimr  to  them  all  any  ji-  Iisb  wldeli  time  and  industry 
that  tlu-  ca-t  was  jx-euliarly  happy  in  giving  the  pail  can  produce,  arc  gilts  for  which  many  a.«piranls  for 
of  I'igaro  to  .Mr.  Ricliings.  Of  .Mr.  Tborne’s  talent-  liistrionic  fame  are  toilinjr  for  years.  Nothing  can 
we  have  a  more  favorable  opinion  than  these  remark.-  Iiindcr  her  in  her  inurcii  to  eniinenee  if  she  lias  health, 
would,  at  first,  indicate.  His  Caspar,  in  “  Der  Frey-  md  does  not  too  soon  inihilie  tlie  belief  that  she  is 
scluitz,”  is  very  good,  and  his  Dandini,  in  Cinderella,  perfect  in  her  profession.  Those  talents  which  arc 
i.s  iiiiu  li  superior  to  the  -Aliiloro  of  .Mr.  Rieliinirs.  lequired  or  perfected  by  labor  never  stand  still.  The 
His  Voice,  however,  will  never  allow  him  to  hecoiiK  .letor  must  Ik*  always  improving  or  losing  ground, 
eminent  as  a  s<>lo  .singer.  Nor  do  we  pretend  that  I'lieie  is  no  stoppimr  place,  at  which  talent  may  safely 
.Mr.  Ricliings  will  ever  far  exceed  him  in  that  line,  take  an  hour’s  repose.  The  pan  of  Belvidcra  is  not 
Their  singing  and  at  ting  arc  of  quite  dilTerent  clia  lu  easy  part  for  a  debutante.  'I  he  Ia.*t  (wo  scenes  in 
raett  r,  and  very  lew  parts  t  an  Ik-  found  in  the  w  liob  which  she  appears  are  wc.rthy  the  .study  of  years, 
round  tif  the  drama,  in  which  their  success  would  ht  y  t  tlic  young  lady  went  through  them  w  ith  much 


I  A  corri  spondent  on  the  drama  w  ill  .-ec  that  the 
tiiicf  sub-taiice  tif  lii.s  eoniniunicaiion  is  otherwise 
treate.J,  in  aiili>  i|>au<>ii.  His  letter,  hy  iK-iiiL’’  diiccted 
j  t-j  a  di.slant  place,  t  ame  to  haial  too  late  for  any  u-e 
fill  piirpose.  The  provision  we  hav  e  made  by  having 
hter-lxixe.;  at  dilb  rent  place.s,  is  to  at  comniodate 
lii  'se  who  ha\t-  no  tinn-  to  co  to  the  port  ollict-,  or  to 
iir  publishing  ollite.  Letters  left  in  the  po.st  olTice 
tio  '.ther  flirt  etion  tlian  the  Enterpciatl,  New 
^  Kk.  Tbey  always  roiiie  iinruetliatt  ly  to  hantl. 

One  t'f  the  siibjt  i  I.s  of  the  alxive-mentiont  il  etun- 
rouiiication,  ilitr  noiiet-  of  an  actor  lately  tlepartt  il 
koiiithe  rilv,  we  iliink  too  i.ld  for  our  present  pnbli- 
(■ation.  Til*,  otiit  r,  announeing  the  i e-appearance  of 
J  #P'’Pular  at  tor  abnut  to  takt-  place,  we  t  lio<j3c  to  tlc- 
f^rtill  h<-  lias  a[tpt  aretl.  It  is  not  so  safe  for  us  t<» 
'•peak  of  futurity,  as  if  we  is.suetl  tlaily.  Ourmattci 
‘^prepared  lor  press  so  loiitr  heforeliaiul,  lliat  great 
ftvoluiicjis  soiiifliiiie.s  take  place  in  the  interim. 

I  he  agency  tifiice  of  .Mr.  M  in.  .Stodart,  No.  6  Court 
street,  is  certainly  a  public  convenience  nt»t  to 
passed  by  in  silence.  All  the  periotlirals  puhli.sbetl 
■■“America,  anti  ven  those  in  Europe,  can  he  pro- 
•^Urt-tl  witliout  tlelay  by  application  to  him.  His  iiii- 
•“^^liato  vicinity  (r,  the  .steamboat  landings  makes  his 
•tiud  peculiarly  conreuient  to  strangers.  Besides 


the  same,  either  a.s  actt>rs  or  simrers. 

.Much  has  bee  11  .saitl  of  llit-‘-tlumh  .show”  cxhild- 


cotifidenee  and  firmness;  not  intlet-tl  with  the  f  c-rfect 
tinisli  of  Mrs.  Duff  i>r  .Mrs.  S'lonc;  bait  nnieh  better 


tions  of  .Mrs.  Barrymore  anti  .Master  Wieland.  \V<  'ban  eotiltl  be  c.\ptt  fcd  from  a  first  appearance  in  tl.e 

protest  against  making  this  branch  of  the  tlrama  so  charaeter. 

prominent,  l-'.xi  ellenee' in  this  branch  requires  as  ~  ^ 

iniifh,  or  more  .stiitly,  than  many  hranehes  of  infi-  LORD  B  I'C  K  H  FR  S  T’ .S  “(i  t)  ii  I> O  D  F  C.’- 
nitely  more  iinpirrtance.  ^  et  the  taste  for  such  exhi-  Tliis  was  the  first  drairr’tic  piece  ot’  any  coil- 
bitions  will  not  remunerate  the  pain.?  necessary  to  _<ji,|i.r;ition  in  the  Engii.sh  lantrJiage,  and  was 
reach  it.  Uc  do  not  condemn  tlie  study  in  tofo;  but  w  ritten  many  vears  before  iSliak.speare  flou- 
it  should  never  lie  a  prominent  aim  t>f  a  tlrainatic  pi-slieti.  Lord  Hiirkhur.'st  was  assisted  in  it  by 
campaign.  Mrs.  Bindar  is  an  actress  of  some  talent,  Norton,  a  fellow-laborer  witli  bsternhold  and 
but  licr  voice  is  intii.stinct,  an<l  a  longtime  will  be  nt  -  Hopkins.  'This  traov'tly  was  acted  before 
eessary  to  enable  lier  to  meet  the  expectations  which  Qucon  Elizabeth,  at  Whitehall,  by  the  (ieiltle- 
her  announcement  createtl.  inen  of  the  Inner  Temple,  .\.  J).  l.Vil.  It  ori- 

'Thc  oltl  stock  aettirs  at  the  Bark  lose  none  of  (heir  giiially  had  the  title  of  Ferre.x  and  I’orrc.x 
well  t  arncil  reputation  by  juxta  position  with  thc.st  was  surreptitiously  and  incorrectly  jirinted  in 
.New  l.igliis.  .Mrs.  U’heatley  makes  the  same  inimi-  IoIm;  more  completely  in  1.370;  and  a^ain, 
table  vixen  as  formerly.  .Mr.<.  J!-liarpe  sings  with  tlu  tinder  the  title  oI  “  (lOrboduc,”  in  RilK).  It 
.same  power,  and  lior  rit  h  t  ontralto  will  ho  heard  was  re-publislicd,  ill  17B0,  with  a  Preface,  by 
wlicnever  it  is  set  down  in  the  part.  .Mrs.  Vernon  u  Mr.  tSpencc,  by  ihc  procuration  of  Mr.  Pope. 
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who  uondere«l  that  “  the  propriety  and  natural 
case  of  it  had  not  been  better  mutated  by  the 

dramatic  authors  in  the  succeeduifr  ao^e/*  It  is 

to  be  found  in  the  second  volume  ot  the  Collec¬ 
tion  of  Old  Plavs  published  by  Dodsley. 

Sir  Pliilip  Sydney,  in  his  “  Aiiolotry  for  Po- 
etrv,”  gives  tlie  following  character  of  this  tra- 
tredy,  in  his  lofty  style :  “  It  is  full  of  stately 
s^jieeciies  and  well  sounding  phrases,  climbing 
to  the  height  of  Seneca's  style,  and  as  lull  ot 
notable  morality,  which  it  doth  most  delight-^ 
fullv  teach,  an<l  thus  obtain  the  very  eml  of 
poesv.”  Puttenliam  says,  in  bis  “Art  of  Po¬ 
etry,"  “I  think  that,  for  tragedy,  the  Lord  of 
Puckhurst  and  Maister  Edward  Ferreys,  for 
such  doings  as  I  liave  seen  of  theirs,  do  deserve 
the  highest  price:  the  Earl  of  Oxtord  and 
Maister  Edwards,  Tof  her  Majesty's  Chappel,) 
for  romedy  and  Interlude." 


W.ivp  after  wave  da^liiil  o’er  us — aiiti  the  lialitning 
Came  in  its  stioeteil  splendor  from  tile  cloud — 
Tile  cloomy  waste  of  the  m.'ul  waters  brightening — 
Uobiiic  the  billows  with  a  tiery  shroud! 

Earth  heaved  convulsively  from  lier  foundations — 


for  the  r.uterpeiad 


A  DREAM 


file  sun  was  sinkiin;  slow  beiiind  the  mountains. 

I’oiinri"  his  raiiianre  on  the  "laddened  si!:lil — 
The  babblimr  waters  of  tlie  LMisliing  Ibiinlains 
Sparkled  like  inolt»  n  diamonds  in  Ins  light— 
The  centle /ephv  r  with  iinfoided  pinion 
Came  to  my  forehead  witli  a  balmy  ki*-. 

.And  I  was  wand'  riii"  in  a  new  rloinimon, 

Wliere  all  around  was  redob.-nt  witli  bliss ! 


A  thousand  lutes  their  inelridy  were  flinging 
In  a  full  cush  upon  the  ambient  air; 

A  lliou.sand  itirlish  \oices,  too,  were  singins 
Their  thrilling  notes  of  deep<  si  «.'ladne>s  there — 
And  the  low  inuriiiur  of  the  heating  ocean 

Minsileil  its  mournful  cadence  with  their  song — 
t'^ootliing  the  spirit  with  its  ti.tnquil  inoiion, 

As  its  blue  waters  rolled  iii  light  along. 


Clouds,  which  were  |iaiiited  with  the  hues  of  heaven, 
Curtained  the  chamhers  of  the  gorgeous  west; 
Addinc  new  heauty  to  that  glorious  even; 

Telling  the  spirit  of  its  home  of  rest , 

Hriiicing  a  thrill  to  the  forsaken  bosom ; 

Filling  the  fancy  with  a  dream  of  light, 

Ueviving  joys  that  perislied  in  iheir  blos-om, 

Creating  lio|ies  that  cannot  set  in  night. 


Liglit  barques  were  out  upon  the  'parklinir  waters, 
Bounding  in  liglitness  through  the  bathery  foam; 
To  the  rapt  fancy  secmiiui  ocean's  danght'  rs. 
Flitting  in  joy  above  tbeir  pearly  home — 

And  o’er  the  deep  was  borne  the  song  of  eladness. 
Bursting  spontaneously  from  many  a  lip, 
('nmingled  with  a  single  note  of  sadnes?.. 

For  there  young  heait.-  with  joy  held  b  llowship. 

And  I  w  as  resting  where  tiic  toamy  billow 
Laved  the  foundation  of  my  mo-*sy  seat ; 

And  thou,  beloved  of  my  soul :  didst  |»illow 
My  head  njMUi  tliy  lireast— and  low  and  sweet 
Thy  words  of  deep  ile voted ness  were  sjiohen. 

And  I  was  happy,  for  I  tlioiigiit  tiiat  thou 
Couldst  heal  again  the  heart  I  deemed  was  broken. 
And  tlie  deep  trace  of  anguish  left  my  brow. 


The  stormy  billows  in  tlieir  wrath  were  flinging  fish-markGt  aU(l  similar  places,  to  collect  male- 

Tenijiests  of  spray  upon  us— yet  wert  thou  rials  for  his  various  pieces.  His  Poems  were 

Fondly  as  ever  to  my  bosom  clinging-  published  at  Amsterdam,  in  by  Corneliu<» 

Nor  would  the  firmness  of  thy  spirit  bow,  PlasSC,  Under  the  titles  of  Het  Bopr 

Tlmngh  storm  and  wave  and  jieril  were  around  us  ^  Liedt.Bocck  (Facetious  Sonff-Book^  ’  /)r 
.And  l.rnoding  o'er  11...  ttomy  ^  Minnen  (The  Great  Foun 

Each  coming  breaker  in  Its  bursting  found  Us  .  .  ,  ii..,  ^  Dull- 

Tru«ln..ucl.«nHra.,vcc'e,l,adten.  ' F'')'  ^’^AAcT.ihchlieh  L.edt-Boeck 

(Meditative  Song-Book). 

Wave  after  wave  daslied  o’er  us — and  the  lightning  The  first  edition,  published  at  Lcydcn,  by 

Came  in  its  sheeted  splendor  from  the  cloud —  (jO\ert  BasSOU,  Was  followed  by  a  pirated  Onc 

The  gloomy  waste  of  the  m.ad  waters  brightening —  at  Amsterdam.  To  tlie  latter,  llC  thus  allude** 

Uobing  the  billows  with  a  tiery  siiroud :  ill  the  I’reface  to  liis  Boertiirfi  Bifilt-Bocck  ’  * 

Eartli  heaved  convulsively  from  her  foundations—  <<  Xext  appeared  a  spurious  edition  at  Alii. 

The  lieavens  stooped  down  to  mingle  with  the  surge—  gterdam.  Containing,  among  other  thino-s  leud 
And  ocean  with  its  dread  reverherations  lascivious  verscs,  which  I,  of  COlirse':  Mined 

Souiidtd  creation  s  melancholy  dirge !  credit  of  liaving  Written  ;  hut  the  honor 

D.,ko,  and  darker  arorv  ,bc  scorre  ..fore  a.-  Conlerrcl  upon  n.o  and  the  gra. 

Lou,l.  r..,eti„i„dcrl.ar.r,ipoa.l.ear-  C  ' tl'CSC  lny  benefactor.,  | 

A  w  av* — a  iiiounlain-vvave — came  ?\vpe|»inff  o'er  us,  shfl.ll  take  flll  Opportunity  of  flcknowlod^Hg  in 

Spreading  destruction  in  its  dread  career !  R  manner  that  thc\  will  rciiicmbcr.  For  trulv 

Onward — still  onward — by  the  tempest  driven —  a.l  pure-hcarted  aiul  gcucrous  jiorsons  will  now 

Its  loar,  how  awful ! — its  approai  h.  how  dread ! —  pause  crc  they  publish  any  work,  howevercrc- 

Onwani— still  onw.ird— training  up  to  heaven,  ditahlc  to  their  feelings  ami  inoralitv,  seeinff 

In  its  d-Ttk  fury  over  us  it  sped :  unlawfulness  has  ri.*en  to  such  a  jiitch:  that  anv 

individual  rnav  give  hi.s  disgusting  obscenities 

It  was  the  Itist-tlie  gloomy  waves  retreated- 


Souiidid  creation's  melaiichuly  dirge  ' 


Darker  and  darker  grew  the  scene  before  us— 
Louder  the  thunder  liursi  upon  tlie  ear — 

.\  wav< — a  mountain-wave — came  sweeping  o’er  us, 
Spreading  destruction  in  its  <ln  ad  career! 

Onward — still  onward — by  the  tempest  driven — 

Its  mar,  how  awful ! — its  approai  h.  how  dread ! — 
Onward — still  onvv.ird — toaining  up  to  heaven, 

In  its  dark  fury  over  us  it  sped  ! 


It  was  the  last — the  gloomy  waves  retreated- 
The  thunder  clouds  rolled  heavily  awav  — 

The  moon  came  forth  in  lf>veliness— and  greeted 
The  waters  with  its  gentlest  siiiib — and  they 
Gave  b.itk  a  murmur  of  congr.itulation 

That  heaven  was  once  again  enrobed  in  smiles — 

tone  that  seemed  to  the  imagination 

The  ocean’s  vvhi.«|K;r  to  her  thousand  isles  ’ 


name. 

Brcderotlo  died  on  tiie  ‘Jlid  of  August,  IfilS. 
The  followiner  is  from  his 


F  O  rx  T  -A  I  X  OF  1.  O  v  F. 


A  glorious  rirmament  was  glowing  o’er  me- 
Music  celestial  fell  ui>on  my  ear — 

Pcene-  of  enebantment  were  spreatl  out  Iiefure  me, 
.And  Ttiof  vvert  witli  me  still — and  doublj  dear — 
.And  I  ifus  bappy  ! 


Ah  that  dream  is  over — 
That  blessed  v  ision  l>alli  for  aye  departed — 
No  earthly  joy  reinaineth  lor  thy  lover — 

The  sad,  the  desolate,  tlie  broken-hearted  ' 


If  all  were  mine  tiiat  Jove  divine 
dr  oth.  r  gods  roiild  profit  r, 

Of  pomp  or  show,  or  da/./.ling  glow, 

I  would  not  take  their  otii  i. 

If  I  mn-t  the#'  surrender. 

In  p.ayment  for  their  spleminr 
No!  I  would  seek  the  gf»ds.  and  sav. 

’Tis  dearer  far  on  earth  to  stray. 

Willi  heart  and  soul  by  angui-li  riven, 
•And  liovved  by  jvoverty  and  rare. 

Than  seek  .at  once  your  promised  heaven, 
.And  dwell  without  my  loved-one  there- 


Stoniiiffhin,  Sfptimbir  UifA,  l^Sl. 
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And  thou  didst  bend  in  loveline.ss  above  me. 

Until  tby  lip  pres.sed  fondly  ujion  mine. 

And  mj  heart  leapt  to  think  tiiat  ont  could  love  me, 
While  my  soul’s  Vst  alfeclions  flowed  with  tliine; 
And  in  the  fervency  of  love  1  blessed  thee, 

While  tears  of  Joy  caii.e  down  my  cJieeks  like  rain, 
Ami  w  ildly  to  my  yearning  bosom  pressed  thee, 

That  uoue  migiit  tear  thee  from  my  heart  again. 

A  change — an  avvlul  cliaiige  came  o’er  my  dreaming ; 

The  sky  wa.s  veiled  in  darkness  deep  as  deatli — 
And  the  fierce  lighinmg,  vviili  its  vivid  streaming, 
Came,  till  I  tell  its  hot  and  sulphury  breath— 

And  ocean  s  roar  re-echoed  hack  the  thunder 
That  burst  in  fearful  jK-alg  above  luy  head, 

Aj  if  each  rolling  cloud  was  rent  asunder. 

Or  the  last  trump  liad  i>ealed  to  wake  the  dead ! 


Gcrbrand  Brederode  was  born  at  Amsterdam 
on  the  Iftth  Marcli,  lo^o.  1 1  is  works,  during 
jhis  life-time,  were  held  in  gn  at  esteeni ;  hut 
Itliey  have  of  late  year.*  been  comparatively 
I  neglected  by  his  coiintr\  riicn. 
j  \Vhetlier  this  arises  from  liis  occasional  want 
'of  polish,  or  from  a  cliango  in  public  opinion, 

I  or  from  both  these  cansc.s  comhined,  is  now 
difiicult  to  determine.  Vet  it  appears  to  us  that 
!he  has  been  ratlier  unfiiirly  treated.  Even  Je- 
Ironimo  de  Vries,  in  his  Specimen  of  a  History 
of  Dutch  Poetical  Literature,  although  gene¬ 
rally  tlie  most  lenient  of  critics,  has,  we  think, 
'barely  done  him  justice.  Brederode  liad  not, 

I  it  is  true,  tlie  imagination,  and  energy,  and  suh- 
liniity  of  Ilooft  and  Vondel,  and  others  of  his 
i contemporaries  ;  hut  he  possessed  abundant  na¬ 
tural  feeling,  an  almost  feminine  sensibility, 
anil,  in  niost  instances,  an  easy  and  harmonious 
fiow  ot  versification.  Xor,  although  living  in 
the  golden  age  of  Dutch  literature,  did  he  ever 
abandon  Ins  originality  of  tliought  and  expres- 
;Sion,  and  condesceiul  to  be  the  mere  imitator  of 
I  even  the  most  splendid  models  which  his  coun- 
Itry  has  produced.  It  sliould  also  be  borne  in 
;mind,  that  he  was  an  utter  stranger  to  the 
1  learned  languages,  and  tiiat  he  died  when  only 
I  thirty-three  years  of  age. 

He  was  principally  celebrated  for  his  Comc- 
jdios,  into  which  he  introduced  the  language  of 
ithc  lower  classes  of  Amsterdam  witli  great! 
etfcct.  It  is  said,  that  he  often  attended  the  I 


Should  they  digjtlay  iinboiiridi.-d  sway 
O'er  all  thfs«,'  kingly  regions. 

And  give  to  me  dominion  free 
O’er  lands  and  mighty  legii.iis, 

My  iieart  tli**  gift  would  treasure, 
To  rule  them  all  .at  pleasure, 

Not  for  riches,  nor  for  land, 

Not  for  station,  nor  rnmmand. 

Nor  for  sceptres,  crowns,  nor  f>ower, 
Nor  for  all  the  world  is  worth,— 
But  that  I  'in  thee  might  shower 
Every  gitt  from  heaven  on  earth 


I  would  decree  that  all  sliould  be 
Ob-*.-rvaiil  to  revere  thee, 
tVitli  hended  knee,  suhmissively, 

Though  princes — kings — stood  near  thee- 
Courts  should  their  glories  lend  thee, 
And  empresses  attend  thee. 

And  queens  upon  thy  ste|>s  should  wait, 
And  pay  th**ir  trihiite  to  thy  state 
In  low  and  humble  duty  ; 

•And  place  tliee  on  a  royal  seat. 

Deck*  d,  a.s  well  becomes  tliy  beauty, 

With  -p'endor  and  adornment  meet. 


An  ivory  throne  should  be  thine  own. 
With  ornaments  thi;  rarest . 

A  cloth  of  red  thy  flot.r  o’erspread, 

1  0  kiss  thy  footsteps,  fairest ! 

And  sweetest  flowers  be  wreathing, 
And  round  tins;  fondly  breathing; 
And  by  thy  influence  I  would  prove 
How  I  esteem  thy  virtues,  love ! 

How  thy  truth  and  goodness  swayed  me, 
More  than  all  my  store  of  gold, 

More  than  thousands  that  obeyed  me, 
More  than  the  giant  world  could  hold- 
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But  these  I  know  thou  canst  forego, 
For  pride  has  never  found  thee, 


THH  »:i  tk^pkiad. 


And  I  rao''®  wealthiness 

Than  all  the  courtiers  round  me- 
If  riches  they  inherit, 

/  have  them  too— in  spirit : 

And  thou  dost  know  as  well  as  1, 
That  truer  areatness  deigns  to  lie 
’.Neath  a  garment  worn  and  tattered, 
Than  e’er  adorned  a  narrow  mind  , 
And  that  treasures  oti  are  scattered 
For  the  basest  of  our  kind.” 


more 


BATAVUN  ANTUOLOOY. 


From  ‘‘Change  of  Air,”  Acc. 


COLISEU.M. 


sOninis  Cirsarco  cedat  labor  Amphithkatro 
“L'num  pro  runctis  lama  loijuatiir  opus.” 


Of  all  the  iuor.’'nionts  that  now  exist  to  attest ! 
tlie decline  ami  ft..*  'if  the  Roman  empire,  this] 
ithe  most  stnpemious  ; — and,  could  it  be  dis.so- 
;iated  in  the  mind  from  the  causes  which  gave 
;t birth,  or  the  c<dtl-l)loode<l  hideous  barbarities, 
yhich  it  exhibitetl,  it  would  be  the  most  niajes-| 
tic.evcii  in  its  ruins.  Jhit  the  .springs  of  action; 
ire  more  jthilosopliic  objects  of  contemplation 
•han  the  mere  machinery  by  which  these  are! 
brought  into  operation.  In  the  early  years  of  a, 
state,  as  in  tlnise  of  an  imlividiial,  the  sensibi¬ 
lities,  thouirti  keen,  respond  only  to  natural  im- 
p.'ession.  Rut  tis  time  rolls  on,  as  wealth  accu-| 
mulates,  as  luxury  provnil.s,  and  as  virtue  de-j 
tavs,  the  sensibilities  become  not  only  blunted, I 
bai  perverted — wholesome  stimuli  cease  to  call| 
•orth  the  usual,  or  at  all  events,  the  desired  ex-i 
ritemcnt — and  then  nature  is  outraged  in  every' 
ussible  way.  .^’uch  was  the  condition  of  the| 
lotnans  when  the  manly,  or  at  least  the  inno- 
ent,  contests  of  the  circus,  and  the  fictitious! 
•orrows  of  the  stage,  became  insipid — and  yoii; 
jigantic  structure  rose,  arch  over  arch,  and  or-' 
•kr  over  order,  'ritan-like,  to  scale  the  heavens  ;| 
or,  rather,  to  usurp  the  privileges  of  the  gods  inj 
receiving  the  incense  of  slaughtered  victims — 
.n  breathing  the  odor  of  liuman  gore,  jetting  in 
crimson  fountains  from  a  thousand  pierced  and 
aalpitating  hearts.  j 

To  feast  their  eyes  on  the  mangle»l  and  rpii- 
vering  members — on  the  reeking  entrails  ot‘ 
man  and  animals — to  view,  with  ex<[uisite  de-] 
light,  the  murderous  contlicts  of  the  ensan-l 
guine<l  arena,  hither  flowed  daily  the  impetuous! 
tide  of  human  existence,  the  lords  of  the  crea¬ 
tion,  the  venerated,  the  god-like  Romans! 
Here  took  their  allotted  seats  the  .sceptred 
prince  and  laurelled  consul — the  warlike  knight 
and  solemn  senator — the  haughty  patrician  and 
factious  trilmne — the  vestal  virgin  and  stately 
matron — the  tuneful  bard  and  grave  philoso¬ 
pher.  The.se  arnl  countless  multitudes  of  Ro¬ 
man  Citizens  and  Roman  rabble  rushed  daily 
•0  yon  gorireous  structure — all  for  the  sake  of 
that  erritf  uirnt  which  simple  or  innocent  plea¬ 
sures  could  no  longer  elicit ! 

V'es!  and  when  the  wounded  gladiator  fell 
before  the  superior  force  or  fortune  of  his 
herce  antagonist,  and  sued  for  life — when  the 
victor  poised  in  air  his  gory  falchion,  and  looked 
for  the  signal  of  mercy  or  murder — tliesc  po¬ 
lished  Romans — tlic  fair  sex  themselves,  ves¬ 
tals,  maidens,  and  matrons,  held  up  their  hands 
for  BLOOD  ;  nor  would  they  forego  the  poignant 
pleasure  of  seeing  the  reeking  steel  plunged 
into  the  vitals  of  a  fellow-creature  1*  Such 

*  ‘‘Two  aqiiPtliirto  wf'rf!  Wiircfly  suflirtput  to  Wit*!!  off 
me  human  IiUmmI  which  .a  lew  hours  sport  shed  in  this  impe- 
nal  «liAmbleR.  Twice  in  one  d.iy  came  the  Senators  and 

■itrotu  of  Rome  to  the  butchery  a  virgin  always  gave  the 


was  yon  colossal  slaughter-house,  where  every 
ferocious  animal  that  roamed  the  wilds  or 
haunted  the  rivers  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe, 
was  conducted  to  view,  as  well  as  to  encounter, 
with  horror  and  astonishment,  the  still 
ferocious  animal — man!+ 

Erected  by  a  l*agan — purged  of  its  inhuman 
rites  by  a  Priest  J — and  propped  in  old  age  by  a 
Pope — the  Coliseum  shadows  out  some  faint 
emblematical  picture  of  Rome  itself.  It  was 
once  the  stormy  theatre  of  bloody  deeds — it  is 
now  the  peaceful  asylum  of  holy  crosses.  Part 
of  it  still  stands  erect,  or  renovated  ;  part  of  it 
totters  over  its  base;  but  the  greater  part  has 
vanished.  Ekxpient  in  its  silence,  populous  in 
it.s  solitude,  majestic  in  its  adversity,  admired  in 
its  decay,  the  ruins  of  the  Coliseum,  like  the 
remains  of  Rome,  excite  the  curiosity  of  the 
anticpiary — the  ruminations  of  the  moralist — 
Hthe  zeal  of  the  Catholic — the  admiration  of  the 
architect — the  sigh  of  the  philanthropist — the 
sneer  of  the  cynic — the  humiliation  of  the  phi¬ 
losopher — and  the  astonishment  of  all. 


'iii'iial  tor  Rlaufflitcr,  and  wlion  cluttfd  with  blood  «hpil,  thos,- 
ladii-!«  sat  down  in  the  wet  and  streaiiiiut!  arena  to  a  luxuri¬ 
ous  supper.” — h'orsijth.  Who  would  expect  that  Cii'ero 

should  not  only  detciid,  hut  xx  arnily  roiiiineiid  ul.'idintorship  ! 
‘‘ttculis  nulla  jwrterat  *‘sse  fortior  contra  dolorem  et  iiiorlcrn 
discipliiia.”  If  this  diaholical  in-ensibility  to  scenes  of  Idood 
ami  murilcr  xv.a.*  expected  to  ro  kindle  the  x  alor  of  the  dc^e 
ncrate  Komans.  the  exp«-ciaiiixn  xvas  nio-it  xvofiilly  disap 
pointed  !  The  liorrible  and  dehar-ini’  inference  of  Cicero,  in¬ 
deed,  is  neu.'xtived  t>y  the  examples  of  ancient  Ureece  and 
moilern  Enro|ie.  Cuniparo  the  lieroir  retreat  of  the  ten  tlion 
sand  (.rteks  with  tlie  shainefni  tliuht  of  Julien’s  Roman  le 
uions  from  the  banks  of  the  i'liphrates. 

t  'I'he  licentious  and  lilood-ihirslx  Romans  did  not  aixxays 
enjoy  these siL'hts  xvith  impunity.  U'heii  the  eni[MTor  Rroims 
XX  :is  preparini:  for  his  triumph,  nearly  lUHi  years  after  the  hirtli 
of  (.'lirist,  fourscore  de.si»erate  gladiators,  out  of  iUM)  xvlio 
xvtjre  reserved  for  the  iiduiman  s|K>rls  of  the  Coliseum,  dis- 
dainitn!  to  shed  tlieir  Idood  for  the  ainnsement  of  tin-  popn- 
lac«‘,  broke  from  the  place  of  their  rontinement,  and  filled  tin- 
streets  of  Rome  xxith  slanchter  ami  (  onfnsion.  They  xvr-re 
oxerconie  at  last;  hut  not  before  they  ax eneed  their  t rater 
nity  hx  torrents  of  blood  in  the  Eternal  City. 

;  St.  Telrinachns,  (an  Asi;itic  .Monk,)  xvlio,  in  tlie  rei"n  of 
lloiiorions.  Jiiinped  upon  fin-  anna  to  separate  tlie  gladiators 
and  xvas  stoin-d  to  death  for  Ids  liiiiiianity  1  Tliis  procured  a 
decree  against  gladiatorship. 


A  R  C  H  O  F  T  I  TF 


“  P‘ litres  trhii,  irifhovt  siicrrss,  hinl  ilrfrn<icJ  thnr  throm 
or  frtiituiii,  inn  f n  quf Htht  stro iiirlnl  in  prison,  iis  snnn  as 
t/u  triumphal  pjmp  hill  ascimicil  e/n  cnpitol."—t’iuuos. 


This  awful  relh’,  enchased  with  the 
svnihul.s  of  our  holv  religion — svinhols 


?acred! 


Wliicli  Jexvs  might  kiss  and  Inlidels  adore  ” — 

still  strides  over  the  via  sacra,  or  via  triuinpha-! 
Iis,  in  solitary  grandeur.  The  vice-gerent  of 
Christ,  the  descendant  of  the  Apostles,  has 
piously  restored  and  propped  up  the  triumphal 
arch  of  a  heathen  warrior,  who  demolished,  iir 
verification  of  prophecy,  the  Temple  of  Jeru¬ 
salem.  .'\  grateful  people,  or  an  obsequious! 
Senate,  raised  the  trophy  of  Pentelic  marble — ' 
adorned  it  with  tinted  columns — embellished  the 
interior  of  the  arch  with  has  reliefs  represent-l 
ing  the ‘coiKpieror  Titus  m  a  car  of  state, 
drawn  by  four  horses,  and  r  onducted  by  that 
virtuous  female,  Rome  !  Victory,  of  course, 
crowns  the  Emperor  with  unfading  laurels  ;  and 
he  is  fidlowed  by  bands  of  soldiers  “  drunk  with 
blood,”  and  hosts  of  Jews  in  hopeless  capti- 
vitv.  Here  too  are  .seen  the  splendid  but  re¬ 
volting  proofs  of  Jupiter’s  triumph  over  Jeho¬ 
vah.  '^The  golden  table — the  sacred  vases — the 
silver  trumpet — the  seven-branched  candlestick 
— tlio  weeping  .Iordan — the  apotheosis  of  the 
conqueror — and  all  the  various  emblems  of 
heathen  exultation  over  Judean  wo,  have  been 
piously  restored  after  a  lapse  of  eighteen  cen- 
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[  turies,  by  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  !  Whe- 
ther  their  restoration  be  owing  to  the  unreason¬ 
able  antipathy  of  Christians  towards  Israelites 
— the  vanity  of  the  Romans,  as  flattered  by 
triumphal  arches  of  all  kind.s — the  laudable  wisn 
to  preserve  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  the 
ancient  composite  order — the  canon  of  its  spe¬ 
cies  of  architecture — or,  lastly,  the  awful  proofs 
of  the  fulfillment  of  holy  prophecy — I  presume 
I  not  to  decide  ;  but  the  .\kch  of  Titus,  with  all 
its  tumultuous  reminiscences  respecting  the  de¬ 
struction  of  Jerusalem  and  dispersion  of  God’s 
chosen  people,  is  one  of  the  most  exciting  ob¬ 
jects  of  contemplation  in  the  Roman  Forum.’’' 

Triumphal  processions  form  the  blackest 
stains  on  the  escutcheons  of  the  Roman  arms. 

I  Grecian  feeling  was  too  acute,  and  Grecian 
I  taste  was  too  refined,  to  permit  such  unmanly 
I  and  ungenerous,  exhibitions.  The  massacre  of 
i  enemies,  wlio  surrender  on  the  field  of  battle, 
j  is  comparative  mercy.  The  blood  of  the  victor 
1  and  of  the  vanquished  is  boiling  with  passion — 
the  former  is  unaided  by  the  dictates  of  cool 
reflection,  and  the  latter  scarcely  feels  the  fatal 
blow.  Rut  the  selfish  pride,  the  heartless  cru¬ 
elty,  the  dastard  exultation,  that  could  drag  in 
chains,  expose  to  ribaldr}-,  and  consign  to  death, 
the  brave  anrl  guiltless  opponents  of  Roman 
conquest,  were  alone  siiflicient  to  draw  down 
Divine  vengeance  on  the  Roman  Empire,  and 
I  brand  with  everlasting  infamy  the  Roman  name. 
A  contemplation  of  triumphal  processions,  from 
the  FIRST,  in  wliich  Romulus  carried  on  Ids 
own  back  tlie  spoils  of  Acron  whom  he  had 
■I slain,  down  to  the  last,  when  Diocletian,  a 
||thousand  years  afterwards,  softened  perhaps  by 
I'thc  precepts  of  Christianity,  which  were  tiien 
heginniiur  to  operate,  only  paraded  the  iM.viiEs 
of  the  captive  wives,  the  sisters,  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Xarses,  King  of  Persia,  before  his 
triunqihal  chariot,  would  sicken  tlie  heart  of  tlie 
most  blind  idolater  of  Roman  magnanimity, 
j  Even  the  least  cruel,  but  the  most  splendid 
I  triuinjilial  pnxeession  that  ever  ascended  tJie 
'  steps  of  tlie  Capitol,  that  of  Aurelia.v,  (some 
I  thirty  years  previously.)  wa.«  stained  by  the  un- 
I  maniy  exultation  over  a  fallen  enemy,  winch 
marked  and  disirraecfl  the  comjuerors  of  Rome. 
H'wenty  elephants,  two  hundred  tigers,  and 
other  wild  beasts,  sixteen  hundred  gladiat-ars 
devoted  to  the  murderous  sports  of  the  amphi¬ 
theatre.  the  wealth  of  Asia,  the  ambassadors  of 
the  most  remote  part.s  of  the  earth,  the  long 
train  of  eajitivcs,  Goths,  Vandals,  Gauls,  and 
Egyptians — these  were  not  suflicieiit  to  satisfy 
jthe  impious  pride  and  dastard  seltisliness  of 
iAurelia.nA  Xo  !  The  beauteous  Zexobia, 
Queen  of  the  East,  fainting  under  fetters  and 
chains  of  gold,  which  recpiired  a  slave  for  their 
support,  was  forced  to  walk  before  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  chariot  of  the  victor  drawn  by  four  ele¬ 
phants,  and  followed  by  the  most  illustrious  of 
the  senate,  peojilc,  and  army — while  “unfeigned 
joy,  wonder,  and  gratitude,  swelled  the  acclaina- 
tions  of  the  muhitiide  I”  And  what  was  the 
end  of  all  this  pomp  and  display  of  human  va- 
nity  ?  The  captive  Zenoria  survived  the  toil 
and  humiliation  of  that  memorable  day  : — dy- 
ing  in  peace,  perhaps  in  contentment,  at  her 
beautiful  villa  of  Tivoli ;  while  the  haughty  em¬ 
peror  was  harassed  with  treasons,  and  soon  af¬ 
terwards  assassinated  by  Mucator,  one  of  his 
most  favorite  genera’s!  ! 

But  these  first  and  last  triumphs  were  blood¬ 
less,  though  unmanly.  The  interminable  list  of 
intermediate  processions  displayed  all  the 


*  Whether  the  spoils  of  the  .Sanctuary  emblazoned  on 
this  .Arch  xxere  burnt  in  the  Temple  of  Peace,  or  carried  off 
hy  (ieiiseric  to  the  shores  of  Africa,  it  is  needless  to  inquire 
h  Their  marble  copies  on  the  Arch  of  Titus  now  only  remain  ’ 
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sliaik's  (if  (vuntori  Jiride  and  relciilloss  cruelty, 
whicli  darken  and  (lebuise  the  iiunian  character  . 
The  tirt«t  that  occnrsi  to  the  nicinory  is  by  no 
means  the  most  a;y^onizino  to  a  Christian— or 
even  a  jdiilosoplnc  mind.  Jic«lhiiia»  the  ^n- 
midiaii  prince,  was  betrayed  by  tlie  basest  vil- 
Janv  into  the  hands  of  AI-vuius,  one  of  the  most 
blood-thirsty  ti^r^rs  of  tlie  ^md-like  Uonians. 

Tlic  killer  (witli  his  sons)  was  draoi,a*d  in 
chains  behind  the  trinmphal  cliariot  ot  Mauiis 
—thrown  into  the  Maniertino  colls — his  ears 
cut  otf  by  the  ^Molers,  impatient  to  ^ret  posses¬ 
sion  of  their  pendants — and  then  starved  to 
death  in  those  hellish  duni,a'ons,  while  the  vic¬ 
tor  was  entertaininif  the  magnanimous  Romans 
with  shows  and  feasts  I  1"^ 

Let  the  contemjilative  traveler  recall  these 
scenes  to  iniml,  while  admiring  the  triumphal 
arches  of  ancient  Rome  ! 

•  It  is  ron.solitis  to  ohsorvo.  that  tn  the  roiirsr  of  twrntv 
yoars  nl't>-r  this  liisfilay  ot  Marius,  thi;  ICoiiiati  tnsti;  hail 
chan^rd  for  th**  hcitfr.  l’otii|wy,  wlio  boa.'t«'il  in  his  third 
triiiriiph  that  he  had  \  aiii|nish>d,  .ilaiti.  and  taki  n,  tirn  mil 
iion.*,  nv!  hunilrril  and  ti^htn  three  t/iou.-<und  mett,  a' d  xvlio 
paradi  d  on  foot,  hi-lorr  his  <  ar,  kiints,  prinrrs.  and  iin  at 
lords,  inrhidin<_’  'riitrain's,  Zo/.irna,  tivi  ^ons  of  M iihridaii  s, 
Olthaci*s,  Ate.,  y*‘t  avonh'd  lo.'idiii!'  tln  iii  with  chains,  and  put 
non*;  of  thfin  to  drath.  In  the  days  ot' tlie  r/rf«iiu.s  .Anrc 
liaii.  cenlnrii's  al'tcrward.s.  the  taste  had  retrojiradtil,  and 
cha.tis  were  placed  round  the  necks  of  captive  princes!  I 


Till:  or  rm:  soutufmx  xa  i  ion.-s 

UF  FFJiOFE  AM)  OF  .SUTI  ZFItl.AM). 


The  north  of  Europe  has  always  been  inha-  i 
bited  liy  a  race  who  may  be  called  the  children  | 
of  song,  among  whom  the  bard  ami  minstrel,  j 
those  “  who  sung  of  the  battles  of  heroes,  or  1 
the  iieaving  breasts  of  love,’’  have  alway.'«  b<!en  ' 
esteemed  and  honored.  This  was  erpially  the 
case  among  the  Celtic  tribes. — the  tincestors  ot' 
the  Scots,  the  ancient  Britons,  and  the  Iri^h  : 
and  the  Cloths,  or  Teutones,  from  whom  the 
Germans,  Danes,  Swedes,  and  English  are  tle- 
ecend'ul.  The  former  came  originally  from!', 
Scythia;  and  Odin,  who  may  be  lotjked  on  a.',; 
the  founder  of  their  nation,  was  also  one  of| 
their  first  poets  and  musicians,  'i’he  .‘•culds.jj 
(polishers,)  or  poets  of  Iceland — long  the  uni- , 
versity  of  the  North — kept  alive  th<-  spirit  ot  [ 
poetrv  and  music  in  all  the  northern  triht-s  :  re-  j 
siding  in  the  courts  of  the  princes  whom  they  i 
accompanied  to  battle,  and  afterwards  .sung 
their  achievements  at  great  and  solemn  enter¬ 
tainments. 

The  Slavonians,  the  ancestors  of  the  modern 
Russians,  were  pas.-ionali-ly  fond  of  music.  Inj 
the  si.\th  century  they  told  the  Emjieror  of[ 
Constantinojih*,  that  music  was  their  greatest, 
pleasure,  and  that  even  in  their  jourm-ys  the\  j 
seldom  carried  arni',  hut  always  lutfj.<  and  harpri 
of  their  own  workman.>-hip.  Not  i.nly  in  tin- 
trampiillity  of  peace,  and  when  in  their  own' 
countrv,  but  eveui  in  their  warlike  exp.Mlitimi.^.. 
and  when  within  sight  <'f  their  cm  nue.-.  they 
indulged  themselves  in  singing’  and  making 
merrv.  Procopius  tells  us.  that,  wJien  at-l 
tackeil  by  night,  in  the  year  .y.)J,  by  a  Greek  ge- 
neral.  the  iSlavi  w  •  re  so  engr(i.«;.-ed  by  their^ 
amusements,  a.-^  to  bo  defeated  before  theyi 
CO  lid  make  ary  detense.  'I'here  are  m  iny  po 
pular  songs  now  e.xtant  in  Lusatia,  Luxein- 
burgh,  and  Dalmatia,  which  apjiear  very  an¬ 
cient.;  and  so  do  many  Russian  couphAs,  still 
current,  in  which  the  gods  of  the  Danube  and 
of  Puiranisni  are  celebrated. 

Ru.-sian  music  is  more  u.^ually  vocal  tlian  in- 
.strumental.  ’I'lieir  songs  ari“  simple  recitations, 
ancient  or  modern,  on  the  subjects  of  love  and 
nature;  sometimes  founded  on  tales  of  chi¬ 
valry.  and  not  mifreipiently  tinctured  with  licen¬ 


tiousness.  There  is  great  monotony  in  their 
melodies,  as  well  as  much  sameness  in  the  dit- 
fereiit  airs  ;  but  some  of  the  former  are  agree¬ 
able  to  the  ear.  On  Sundays  and  holidays, 
very  good  vocal  music  is  heard  in  their  churches, 
which  is  sung  by  singers  e.xjiressly  taught,  and 
mostly  from  the  Ukraine.  The  Cossacks  have 
a  natural  car  for  music,  and  they  sing  in  parts 
very  tincly.  Russian  notation  is  after  the  an¬ 
cient  method,  by  points.  The  principal  na¬ 
tional  instrument  is  the  Cow-horn,  which  is  a 
!kind  of  cornet,  from  one  to  four  feet  long,  made 
of  wood,  or  the  bark  of  trees.  The  linlaika  isj 
a  very  ancient  instrument,  in  common  use 
among  the  Russians  and  Tartars  ;  and  Niebuhr 
says,  it  is  used  both  in  Egypt  and  .Vrabia.  The 
body  is  an  oblong  semicircle,  about  a  span  long, 

I  with  a  neck  or  hnger-board.  It  has  only  two 
{strings,  or  wires,  and  is  played  on  like  a  gui¬ 
tar  ;  one  of  the  strings  gives  a  monotonous 
bass,  the  other  plays  the  air.  They  have  also 
the  (iuiIakfO.  miserable  violin  of  three  strings  ; 
the  Diilku,  made  with  two  parallel  reed  pipes, 
each  with  three  holes,  ditfering  in  their  notes  j 
iup  to  an  actave,  so  that  it  appears  as  if  two  per- 
!  sons  were  performing:  the  Rilek.  a  kind  of 
lyre,  of  a  very  common  description  :  the  (ins.si,  ' 
a  liorizontal  harp,  with  wires,  played  with  the] 
ringers  ;  and  Bt  Us,  which  arc  much  used  among, 
the  sailors. 

W'e  must  not  omit  to  mention  a  very  pecu¬ 
liar  kind  of  music,  which  was  lirst  introduceil' 
I  into  Ifussia  about  the  middle  of  the  last  cen-' 
jtury;  this  is  the  hunting’,  or  horn-music.  Itl 
[was  sug’gested  by  the  Marshal  Kirilowitsch  ;| 
land  M.  Alan.sch,  then  director  of  music  at  theij 
;  Russian  court,  undertook  to  bring  it  to  perfec-' 
tion.  He  formed  at  first  a  system  of  three 
semi-tonic  octaves,  by  means  of  hunting-horns, 
of  diri'erent  sizes,  each  of  which  performed 
only  a  single  note.  The  system  was  afterwards 
e.xtended  to  four  octaves,  with  the  interval  of  a 
fourth  more,  with  all  the  semi-tones  comprised 
in  that  compass  ;  and,  finally,  the  sounds  of  the 
three  ujiper  octaves  were  doubled,  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  thirty-seven  other  horns.  Tlie  emperor 
and  eriijiress  first  lieanl  this  music  at  the  ca.'-tle 
of  Isiuailor,  near  -Moscow,  in  17o7,  on  the  f)cca- 
sion  of  a  gnuit  hunt  given  by  the  -Marshal. 
The  perforiu*'r<  wi*re  afterwards  so  well  drilled 
by  -M.  -Maresch,  that  they  became  cajiable  of 
performing’ an  entire  opera. 

Gueseppe  Sarti  visited  Russia  in  17'’'."),  and 
was  apjiointed,  by  the  Empress  ( 'atlierine,  to 
the  ollice  of  chapel-master  at  .St.  Retersburgh. 
.\n  idea  ot’  the  Russian  taste  for  music  at  this 
period  may  be  formed  from  the  following  anec¬ 
dote.  Sarti  made  his  dehut  in  l*eter^burgh  by 
giving  a  sacred  concert,  composed  of  the  mu¬ 
sic  for  G(jod  Friday,  with  .‘•onie  psalms  in  the 
Russian  language.  The  band  by  which  this 
music  was  performf'd  consi.-fed  of  OB  singer.-, 
and  100  Rus.-ian  horns,  in  adilition  to  the  ordi¬ 
nary  number  of  wind  and  string’ed  in.-truinents. 
'I'liis  orehe.-tra  was  not  noisy  enough,  however, 
to  please  his  new  auditors  ;  and,  in  a  7V-  I)t  utn, 
which  was  e.\e<;uted  after  the  taking  of  Ocksa- 
kow.  Sarti  employed  the  tii’iiig  of  cannon,  of 
dillereiit  calibre.-,  placed  in  the  court-yard  of 
the  castle,  to  form  a  bass  to  certain  parts  of  the 
perl’ormaiii-e, 

I’eter.'buigh  has  now  its  rnusicjl  (’lults  andi 
philliarmoiiK’  sc»ciety.  When  Dr.  (iranville 
was  there,  the  finest  dilettante  player  in  Europe 
was  in  the  last  nientifiiied  society.  Private 
concerts  are  numerous,  and  sacred  music  is  per¬ 
formed  in  their  chajiels  with  g^reat  effect.  'J’fn'y 
liave  a  celebrated  composer,  Bortniansky,| 
whose  composition.s  in  Cathedral  music.  Dr. 
(Jraiiville  suy^,  Madame  Catalini  preferred  to| 


i-iam  song  was  uurouucea  into  Russia  by  afe 
cliorus  singers,  sent  by  the  Patriarch  of  Con'" 
stantinople  to  the  Grand-duke  Vladimir-  nnA 
tfiey  have  now  adopted  the  studied  and  comali 
cated  rhythm  of  Italian  music,  which  is  saidt* 
liave  been  considerably  improved  by  the  above^ 
named  composer,  and  another  called  Berezoo 
sky.  Bortniansky  was  one  of  the  singers  of 
the  court  in  170S,  under  the  Empress  C’atlie 
rine;  who,  struck  with  his  extraordinary  ta* 
lent.s,  sent  him  to  Italy,  where,  under  Galuppi' 
at  Venice,  he  made  a  most  extraordinary  prV 
gress.  An  Italian  opera  has  been  established' 
-n  St.  Petersburgh,  which,  after  fallintr 
o  uetude,  was  revived  in  “ 


Inc  Poles  have  a  national  rnelody  peculiar 
to  their  own  country.  Wfiat  is  called  a  Polo- 
nose,  or  Polacca,  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  is  a].' 
ways  in  triple  time,  and  resemliles  an  Enolish 
hornpipe  in  that  measure,  except  that  the  dose 
is  made  on  the  second  note  of  the  bar  instead 
of  the  first.  -Vll  the  national  music  that  Dr 
Burney  had  seen  was  in  tfiis  measure;  and  so 
were  some  sjiecimens  which,  some  time  back 
fell  into  our  liands. 


The  Hungarians,  who,  like  the  Russians,  the 
Poles,  the  Bohemians,  Arc.,  derive  tfieir  origin 
from  the  great  storehouse  of  nations,  Scvtlua, 
tir.-t  made  a  settlement  in  Europe  about  the 
ninth  century.  Tliey  brouglit  with  them  the 
musical  instruments  they  used  in  their  father- 
land,  all  of  wliicfi  appear  to  have  been  wind 
instruments;  and  for  some  time  they  had  no 
other.  Tfiough  it  appears  that,  as  early  as 
lift'd,  a  person  was  sent  to  Paris  to  learn  the 
French  melody,  yet  it  was  not  till  the  reign  of 
Cor\  inus,  wlio  was  proclaimed  king  of  Hun- 
gary  at  the  age  of  L"),  in  I  and  reigned  till 
I  Iftft,  that  music  was  raised  from  its  pristine 
state  of  mediocrity.  Under  him  tlie  art  of  sing- 
ing’  was  so  successfully  cultivated,  that  the 
Pope’s  nuncio,  who  visited  Buda  m  14S3,  for 
the  j)urj>ose  of  concluding  a  peace  between  the 
Emperor  Frederick  and  Corvinus,  said,  in  a  fet¬ 
ter  to  his  Holiness,  “  the  singers  of  this  prince’s 
cfiajiel  an*  tlie  best  of  all  tliose  I  have  ever 
heard.”  He  kept  a  numlier  of  musicians  in 
the  royal  court;  and  thoiigli,  under  Ladislaus 
VI.  and  Lewis  11.,  mu.sic  was  studied,  and  its 
interests  promoted,  yet  they  did  not  imitate 
(’orvinus  in  the  ponij)  of  tfieir  musical  estab- 
li.^hments,  nor  in  tin?  number  of  their  bands. 

Like  all  other  half-civilized  jieople,  thellun- 
g.Triaus  sang  tlieir  national  .-oiigs  to  tunes  with¬ 
out  time,  key,  or  harmony.  Tliey  are  fond  of 
soft  sounds,  and  slow  measures ;  and  though 
this  descrij>tion  of  music  may  be  considered  as 
rather  more  feminine  than  masculine  in  its  na¬ 
ture,  yet  th*-ir  patriotic  songs  freijiicntly  pro¬ 
duced  a  surjinsing  effect.  It  is  said,  that  at  a 
repast  given  bv  -\ttila.  the  Encke.-ius,  or  di¬ 
rector  of  the  music,  had  a  seat  on  the  right 
bond  of  the  throne,  and,  aftc*r  the  service,  bvo 
men  sang  vcrse.s  in  honor  of  -\ftila’.s  victories. 
Part  of  tiif*  audience  wej)t.  hut  the  rest  grew  fu¬ 
rious,  and  desired  lu  he  led  to  haltle.  Two 
-tanzas  of  these  songs  have  been  preserved  in 
their  original  language,  and  in  Latin.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  translation  of  them  is  given  in  Reesi 
( 'yrlopo:(ll/i  : 


“  I.M  ns  ever  rrnif  nili*-r  tlio-f  an'  ii  nt  (liniiains, 
tVliirli  our  arir,  slor.s  l»'ri,  \vli*;ii  tlii'V  ItiAV 
To  a  rliiii.'iti;  nioro  iiiiM,  from  flii’  Sryttiiaii  jilains, 
Wlitrt  ilrf  ail  inonutniii-  of  miow  arc  in  vi*'iv 

T<)  Flnnsary  they  Iiasfi'ni-il,  wiili  nml  for  tli<‘ir  guiilt', 
Anil  rliosc  'I'ran.-ylvania  for  lioinc; 

Be  their  force  arnl  their  cmiraire  forever  tlicir  pride* 
But,  like  them,  let  ns  m  '<  r  auam  inaiii-” 
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The  nomade  Laplanders  do  not  appear  to 
have  any  notion  of  music.  Their  singing  is  a 
fearful  yell ;  their  songs  consisting  of  five  or 
jix  words  repeated  over  and  over ;  one  that 
Pr.  Clarke  heard  consisted  merely  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  words : 

"  Let  us  drive  the  wolves ! 

Let  us  drive  the  wolves! 

Sec  they  run ! 

The  wolves  run !” 

And  no  wonder  that  Acerhi  used  to  observe, 
that,  if  the  wolf  be  within  hearing  when  they 
sing,  he  should  be  frightened  away.  When 
singing,  they  strain  their  lungs,  so  as  to  cause 
a  kind  of  spasmodic  convulsion  of  the  chest, 
which  produces  a  noise  like  the  braying  of  an 
ass.  The  airs  of  the  Fins,  specimens  of  which 
are  given  by  Acerbi,  are  much  more  pleasing. 

Derwent  Conway,  (who,  as  ho  jrreters  being 
known  by  that  name,  it  will  not  become  us,  per¬ 
haps,  to  give  him  his  real  one,)  in  his  Narra¬ 
tive  of  a  .foiirney  through  Norway,  Swerlen, 
and  Denmark,  says:  “In  Norway,  generallv 
speaking,  musical  talent  is  at  a  lower  ehh  than 
I  have  found  il  in  any  other  moimtainons  eonn- 
try.  Tliere  are  few  facilities  in  any  part  oil 
Norway — none  in  the  interior — fi»r  the  encon- 
ragement  of  kmnvledge  in  irislnirnontal  music  ; 
and  tlie  climate  scarcely  ailmits  of  great  vocal! 
excellence  ;  and  although  many  of  the  airs  pos-' 
sess  considerahio  beauty,  and  a  certain  kind' 
of  wild  attractiveness,  yet  they  are,  in  general.' 
so  inditfcrcntly  executed,  that  I  should  inrlinej 
to  attribute  by  far  the  grejitcr  portion  of  the; 
enthusiasm,  or  feeling  e.xeited  by  the  songs,  to' 
the  poetry.”  | 

Music,  in  Sweden,  is  esteemed  one  of  the  I 
Host  polite  nccomplishments,  especially  aniongj 
ilie  ladies.  It  is,  ituleed,  in  that  country,  al.| 
most  a  general  science.  .Musical  professors! 
are  he  hi  in  high  reputr* ;  and  their  vocation  is 
deemed  so  honorable,  that  persons  of  the  high- 1 
est  distinction  are  solicitous  of  th'^ir  companyl 
and  acquaintance.  Among  the  Swedish  high¬ 
landers,  the  shcplienlesses  blow  a  kind  of  long 
trumpet,  made  of  birch  bark,  and  called  a  ^f/r. 
This  instrument. sometimes  fonryards  in  length, 
has  a  strong  and  sharp  sound,  and,  in  calm  wea¬ 
ther,  can  be  lieard  at  a  great  distance,  'riiongli 
snvery  powerful,  and  generally  used  to  frighten 
away  wild  beasts,  its  tone  is  pleasant  and  mu¬ 
sical.  The  Swedes  have  not,  however,  at  any 
period,  discovered  an  original  genius  for  music. 
Tiiero  is  an  opera  at  Stockln>lrn  ;  hut  the  piece-; 
perfurmed  are  of  French  fir  Italian,  or  some 
9ther  foreign  firigin.  In  ITT’J,  a  Royal  Aca- 
I  demy  of  Music  was  foutuled  at  .Stockholm  by 
,  'iu?tavu3  III. 

Tiio  national  .songs  of  the  Dane.s  very  nearly 

Ifeseinlde  the  old  Fngli'^li  ballads,  both  as  to  tie' 
nature  of  the  po'^  try  and  the  airs  to  wbieli  tle-v 
ate  sung — liotli  being  of  the  same  'reiitnnic 

Inrigiu.  'J’liere  is  an  Italian  opera  at  (’openiia- 
?en,  and  Nbidanie  I’asta  was  engaged  to  sing 

there  in 

I  In  Switzerland,  as  in  most  mountain  flistricts, 
•nusic  is  indigemuis  ;  and  the  sinqilo  national 
airs  have  the  greatest  etl’ect  u[)on  the  feeling> 
•Ji  the  peofile.  Fvery  *)ne  lias  beard  of  the 
des  VuchcH.  'Phis  eelelirated  air  S.  W. 
^tevenson,  Es(|.,  lioard  sung  at  the  viilago  of 
Ekersried,  when  tlierc  in  “  Its  com- 

^ciioement,”  he  says,  “  is  slow  and  heavy : 

the  burden  is  in  a  quicker  movement,  and 
“Riore  lively  strain.  'Plio  melody  is  ordinary 
enough,  and  the  words  nninteresf  ing  ;  yet  the 
:  '■haracter  being  that  of  unmeasured  simplicity 
j  tiiouriiful  wildness,  its  ctfc  it  is  by  no  means 


destitute  of  influence,  even  over  a  stranger’s 
feelings.”  It  ought,  says  Professor  Wyse,  to 
be  heard  at  a  certain  distance,  in  order  to  mo- 
dify  the  rudeness  of  sounds  that  proceed  from 
a  powerful  brea.st,  and  are  uttered- with  ener¬ 
getic  force.  “  It  requires  to  be  sung  with  the 
whole  heart  and  soul,  by  a  shepherd,  who  is 
calling  together  his  scattered  flock,  or  descend¬ 
ing  gaily  with  his  load  from  the  mountains. 
Ignorant  of  all  the  rules  of  art,  and  guided  by 
his  faury  alone,  he  utters  such  sounds  as  pro¬ 
duce  the  most  harmonious  effects  in  the  dis¬ 
tance,  and  are  attended  with  an  indescribable 
charm.” 

Madame  Stockhausen’s  delightful  singing  of 
the  Swiss  airs  has  made  them  familiar  to  the 
English  ear.  There  is  a  wild  simplicity — a 
sweet  and  soothing  melody,  in  those  which 
have  been  introduced  at  our  concerts,  that  is 
enchanting;  ami  the  varied  and  rapid  changes 
from  one  note  to  another,  from  the  tones  below 
the  break  of  the  voice  to  those  above,  and  from 
above  to  below,  which  the  Swiss  e.xpress  by  the 
term  yodlni,  has  a  singularly  pleasing  effect. 
It  is  impossible  to  acf|ihrc  the  art  of  making 
these  transitions  perf’pcfly,  unless  it  be  learned 
in  early  youth  ;  it  i.s  a  wild  intercliangc  of  gut¬ 
tural  sounds  with  those  «»f  the  0//.sr(fo ;  ami  i.*; 
introfliiccd  in  the  [lart  song.s  of  the  Swiss  and 
'I’yrolese  peasantry,  and  sub.stitnted  for  an  in- 
stninifMital  accompaniment. 

The  .'\Ip  horn  is  the  national  instrument  of 
the  Swiss.  It  i.s  first  mentioned  by  Conrad 
(icssner,  in  bis  Account  of  Mount  Pilate,  pub¬ 
lished  in  lo-V),  and  was  for  centuries  in  general 
use,  t bough  at  present,  according  to  Professor 
Wyse,  seldom  to  be  met  with;  but  .Mr.  Steven¬ 
son  says.  “  It  i.s  played  upon  in  all  the  nionn- 
tainons  districts  of  Switzerland,  and  serves  to 
snniinon  tiie  sheplierds  and  cow-keepers  to 
their  cnqiloyments.  and  to  call  llic  cattle  them¬ 
selves  to  pasture  in  the  morning,  and  to  re-enter 
their  stables  in  the  evening.”  It  is  made  of  fir. 
ami  is  a  liolhiw  tube,  four  or  five  feet  long,  of  a 
moilerate  size,  bent  at  its  thickest  and  lowest 
extremity,  and  terminating  with  a  basin  similar 
to  that  of  a  trumpet,  to  which  instrument  its 
conijiass  may  lie  compared. 


T  A  fs  S  O. 

'I’liis  prince  of  Italian  poets  fancied  that  he 
was  constantly  attended  by  a  good  genius,  witli 
whom  he  had  familiar  converse.  11  is  Irieml 
-Maiiso  having  endeavored  to  reason  him  out  ot 
this  hninor,  ’I’asso  said  to  him,  “  Since  yon  will 
not  believe  me  on  my  word,  I  must  convince 
you,  liy  your  own  eyes,  that  what  I  have  said  is 
not  the  rffect  of  imagination.”  Accordingly, 
the  next  day,  while  they  were  conversing  to- 
gr*t!ier  in  tli(?same  room.  NIanso  perceived  that, 
on  a  sudden,  'I’asso  fixed  his  eyes  towards  the 
window,  ami  that  he  stooil  as  if  he  were  iin- 
movahle.  lie  called  to  him,  and  shook  him 
several  times;  but,  instead  of  giving  a  direct 
answer  to  his  questions,  Tasso  said.  “See, 
there  is  the  spirit  that  lias  been  pleased  to  come 
and  visit  me ;  look  on  liim,  and  you  will  ac¬ 
knowledge  tlic  truth  of  what  I  say.”  Manso. 
somewhat  surprised,  cast  his  eyes  towards  the 
place  he  showed  him,  and  saw  nothing  but  the 
rays  of  the  sun  passing  through  the  glass ;  nor 
did  ho  see  any  thing  at  all  in  the  chamber, 
though  he  looked  all  around  him  with  the  most 
eager  curiosity.  Hut  all  the  time  Tasso  con¬ 
tinued  speaking  witli  great  vehemency,  ])utting 
(piestifins,  ami  giving  answefs,  as  if  he  was  ac¬ 
tually  carrying  on  a  conversation  with  some 
person  in  the  room.  Manso,  in  his  letter  to  a 


nobleman  at  Naple.s,  speaks  in  the  most  rap¬ 
turous  terms  of  this  mysterious  discourse, 
though  he  confesses,  that  he  never  heard  any 
other  voice  than  that  of  Tasso.  “  I  am  brought 
to  that  pass,”  says  .Manso,  “that  I  know  not 
what  to  think  or  say  ;  only,  that  if  it  be  a  weak¬ 
ness  in  my  friend  to  believe  these  visions,  1 
fear  it  will  prove  contagious  to  myself,  and  that 
I  shall  at  last  become  as  credulous  as  Tasso.” 


GIOVAXM  EATTISTA  VIOTTI. 


The  late  G.  B.  Viotti,  the  first  violinist  of  his 
age,  was  horn  in  the  year  175.3,  at  Fontaneto, 
a  small  village  of  Piedmont,  situated  between 
Trino  ami  (’rescentino.  JSo  rapid  was  the  pro¬ 
gress  he  made  under  his  distinguished  master, 
the  celebrated  Pugnaiii,  that  at  tlie  age  of 
twenty,  he  was  chosen  to  fill  the  situation  of 
first  violinist  to  the  Royal  Chapel  of  Turin, 
lie  remained  in  this  place  till  the  year  177^, 
and  then  jiroceeded  on  his  travels ;  and  after 
residing  for  some  time  at  Berlin,  directed  his 
course  towards  Paris,  where  lie  displayed  his 
talents  in  the  i'onccrt  Spiritucl.  At  this  pe¬ 
riod,  Jarnowick  was  tlie  great  object  of  fiubJic 
attention,  and  excited  universal  admiration  by 
his  concertos,  which  were  full  of  beauty  :  hut 
Viotti  soon  eclipsed  his  fame,  as  well  by  the 
elegance  and  grandeur  of  bis  compositions,  as 
by  the  noble  and  jiowerful  manner  in  which  he 
executed  tliem.  Tlie  connoisseurs  were  de¬ 
lighted  by  his  originality,  fruitfulness  of  imagi¬ 
nation,  and  fortunate  boldness,  to  which  he 
joined  all  the  lire  of  youth,  tempered  by  a  pure 
ami  exalted  taste.  'I’liey  were  charmed  w'ith 
the  beauty  and  novelty  of  his  motivos,  and  the 
art  with  which  he  knew  how  to  develop  his 
thoughts,  and  work  them  up  to  the  Jiighest  de¬ 
gree  of  perfection.  Nothing  could  exceed  his 
hrilliancy  in  the  allnrro,  hut  it  was  in  the  more 
ditlicult  adav;io,  'in  that  movement  which  tries  and 
displays  the  master,  that  his  jiowers  were  unri¬ 
valed. 

His  fame  at  length  attracted  the  notice  of 
royalty.  Mane  Antoinette  sent  for  Viotti  to 
Versailles.  A  day  was  fixed  for  a  concert,  m 
which  his  powers  were  to  he  called  into  action. 
All  the  persons  of  the  court  were  assembled, 
and  the  jierformancc  begun.  Already  the  first 
bars  of  his  favorite  solo  commanded  breathless 
attention,  when  an  outcry  was  heard  in  the  sa¬ 
loon  ;  Place,  n  nions<  i<>n(  ur  le  ('omptt  d* 
Artois  !  In  the  midst  of  the  tiimnit,  the  ind-ig- 
nant  Viotti  coolly  placed  his  violin  under  his  arm 
and  walked  out  of  the  room,  leaving  the  whole 
court  in  amazement,  to  the  groat  scandal  of  a 
numerous  assemblage  ot  sjioctators.  Shortly 
afterwards  this  singular  man  made  a  resolution 
never  again  to  play  in  public,  wliich  he  scrupu¬ 
lously  adhered  to,  as  it  related  to  France,  where, 
ever  after,  none  but  liis  friends  enjoyed  the  en- 
vied  privilege  of  hearing  him  in  their  private 
concerts.  Among  tliesc  friends  was  the  cele¬ 
brated  NIad.  Montgeroult,*  who  had  a  country- 
house  in  the  valley  of  Montmorency.  In  the 
socictv  of  this  amialilo  and  gifted  woman,  in 
whom*  he  found  an  enthusiasm  for  the  art  cciual 


*  This  lady,  who  is  still  living,  has  formed  a  number  of 
oxrclicnt  pn|tils  in  llu*  Conservatoire  at  Paris,  and  among 
others  M.  Pradher.  She  I'xcelled  no  less  in  the  ada^to  than 
the  allegro,  and  her  .W  thode  U  piano,  a  work  in  which  she 
proere-sively  conduets  her  pupils  from  the  simplest  to  the 
"reatest  d  tlieiilties,  is  well  known  to  the  public.  .Alter 
having  finished  her  studies  in  connteri'oint  under  Aiit.  Rei- 
rha,  she  published  a  colh^ction  of  lugucs,  which  have  excited 
tlie  admiration  of  some  of  the  greatest  masters  of  the  ait 


i 
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,  ,  ..  . ri’Ienili’ss  cruelty,  tiousnes.^.  Tiiero  is  ffreat  monotony  in  their 

<it-ba.sc  tliO  iiuinan  charactef  1  inolo.htvs  as  well  as  nuicli  sameness  in  the  dif- 
T  e  r^t  that  occurs  to  the  ineinorv  is  by  no  terent  airs  ;  but  some  of  the  tonner  are  agree- 
nie^^  to  a  Christ.an-or  able  to  the  ear.  On  Sundays  and  holidays, 

even  a  j.hilosoiiliic  mind.  Jroum  ii.v,  the  Nu-  very  pood  voca  music  is  heard  in  their  churches, 
midiaii  orince,  was  betraved  by  the  basest  vil-  winch  is  sung  by  singers  c.xpressly  taught,  and 
lanv  into  the  hands  of  M.Cuits,  one  of  tlie  most  mostly  from  the  Lkraine.  The  Cossacks  have 
blood-thirsty  timers  of  the  god-like  Homans,  a  natural  car  tor  music,  and  they  sing  in  parts 
The  kiim-  (with  his  .sons;'  was  drairged  in  very  tiiiely.  Russian  notation  isatler  thean- 
chains  behind  the  triumphal  chariot  of  M.xiiius  cieiit  method,  by  points.  The  principal  na- 
— thrown  into  the  Maniertine  cell.x— his  ears  |tionul  instrument  is  the  Cow -horn,  which  is  a 
cut  off  by  the  gaolers,  impatient  to  get  posses- 1  kind  of  cornet,  from  one  to  four  feet  long,  made 
sion  of  their  starved  to  of  wood,  or  the  bark  of  trees.  The is; 

death  in  those  hellish  dungeons,  while  the  vie-  a  very  ancient  instrument,  in  common  use 
tor  was  entertainimr  the  magiuininious  Romans  among  the  Russians  and  Tartars;  and  Xiebnhr 
with  shows  and  feasts  !  1*  says,  it  is  used  both  in  Egypt  and  Arabia.  The 

Let  the  contemplative  traveler  recall  these  jbody  is  an  oblong  semicircle,  about  a  span  long, 
scenes  to  mind,  while  admiring  the  triumphal  jwith  a  neck  or  ringer-board.  It  ha.-*  only  two 
arches  of  ancient  Rome:  '^*trings,  or  wires,  and  is  played  on  like  a  gui- 

-  tar:  one  of  the  strings  gives  a  monotonous 

‘  It  i.  consolinir  to  r.l.sorvo  that  In  tli«  rotir.o  of  turnty  ^Iso 

%pars  altrr  this  display  ot  .Manus,  tin;  KoinaM  tasti;  had  y.  ,  ,  ■  '  ,  i  ’ 

tiian-;.d  for  thr  h.-tu-r.  I'omiMy,  who  boaM.d  m  his  third  ithe  (f  to/fiA,  a  miserable  violiii  ot  three  strings  : 
triiiiiiph  that  In-  had  vaiu|iiish.  d,  slain,  and  tak.  n,  tiro  mi!  U|,p  Dutku,  made  with  two  parallel  reed  pipes, 

liOHM,  oni  hunilrri/  ond  tnjhtu  three  »ir«,  a’ d  uh'i  .  .  ,  ,  ,  ,  .  .. 

paraded  on  l'o4>t,  Iwlon' his  i-ar,  -4  kill'.'-',  prinri's,  and  ifn-ai  jCach  With  three  holes,  diuerillir  ill  tllLir  llotCSj 

lords,  inrhiiiiii!:  'I'ii'ninos,  Zo/.iina,  tiw  -ons  <(f  .M iiiirid.itt  s,  |ijj,  to  jm  actavc.  so  that  it  appears  as  it  two  per- 
Olthacps,  Acc.,  y*'t  .ivoidfd  loa'IiiiLMliiiii  with  rhains,  and  put  I  •  flio  Rilf-k  .a  kinil  of 

non.,- .d  tln  ni  tu  d.-ath.  In  tln>  days  of  the  r,rt„ou,  .\ur,-  pertoriillllg  .  tilt  KUth.  a  Kind  OI , 

Inn.  rtfiiMirii's  aftrrwards,  iln;  tasto  had  rotroitradid,  anil  [Ivre,  ot  a  VerV  ComilK^ll  description  :  tllC  ittl.SSl, 
tha.as  weru  placid  round  iiii’  mrks  of  laptiv.  princes:  j.J  horizoiitar  harp.  With  wires,  played  with  the! 

-  ringers  ;  and  bells,  which  arc  much  used  among 

Till:  .Mt OK  THK  NOtM’lIKHN'  ,  ,•  \ 

,v-i,  ^  notoniit  to  moution  u  vcrv  pccu- ' 

OF  1.1  ItOl'h  sUnZLl!I..VM).  i,„;,„'|ucy.l; 

I  into  Russia  about  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
The  north  of  Europe  ha.s  alway.s  been  inha •  jtury ;  tins  is  the  hunting,  or  horn-music.  Itl 
bited  by  a  race  who  may  be  called*  the  children  |was  sugLCfsted  by  the  .Marshal  Kirilowitsch  ;  I 
of  song,  among  whom  the  bard  ami  min.strel,  land  .M.  .Mansch,  then  director  of  music  at  the  i 
those  “who  sung  of  the  battle.s  of  heroes,  or  |  Russian  court,  undertook  to  bring  it  to  perfec- 
tliC  lieaving  breasts  of  love,”  have  always  been  I tioii.  lie  formed  at  first  a  system  of  threej 
esteemed  and  honored.  This  was  erpiIiHy  the  semi-tonic  octaves,  by  means  of  hunting-horns. | 
case  among  the  (.'idtic  tribes. — the  ancestors  of*  of  ilitlerent  sizes,  each  of  which  performed 
the  Scots,  the  ancient  Hritons,  and  the  Irish:  only  a  single  note.  The  system  was  atlerwards 
and  the  (loths,  or  Teutones,  from  whom  the  extended  to  four  octaves,  with  the  interval  of  a 
Germans,  Danes,  Swedes,  and  English  are  de-  ■  fourth  more,  with  all  the  semi-tones  comprised 
geended.  The  former  came  originally  froin!l  ui  that  compass  ;  ainl,  finally,  the  soumls  of  the 
Sevthia:  and  Odin,  who  may  be  looked  on  a.-!|three  upper  octave.s  were  doubled,  by  the  addi- 
the  founiler  of  their  nation,  was  also  one  ot,  tioii  of  thirty-seven  other  horns.  'I’he  emperor 
their  first  points  ainl  musicians.  The  .'•cahls.!  and  ernjiress  first  heard  this  music  at  the  ca.-lle 
(polishers,)  or  [)oets  of  Iceland — long  the  iini-j  of  Ismailor,  near  .Moscow,  in  IToT,  on  the  occa- 
versity  of  the  North — kept  alive*  th<*  spirit  otj  sion  of  a  i/reat  hunt  given  bv  the  .Marshal, 
poetrv  and  music  in  all  the  n(.>rthern  tnlu-s  :  re.j;'rhe  perforniiT<  were  afterwards  so  well  drilh.nl; 
siding  in  the  courts  of  the  princes  whom  theylby.M.  .Maresch,  that  they  became  capable  of 
accompanied  to  battle,  arnl  afterwards  .sung performing’ an  entire  oper.i. 
their  achievements  at  great  and  solemn  enter- li  Gueseppe  Sarti  visited  Russia  in  1T'^.">,  and 
tainmi’nts.  'was  apj*oiuti-d,  by  the  Emjiress  ( 'atherine,  to 

The  Slavonians,  the  ancestois  of  the  modern,  the  filhce  of  chapel-masfor  at  .St.  l*ete*rsburgh. 
Russians,  were  pas.'ionat*dy  fund  of  music.  Ini  An  iui.'a  of  the  Ru.ssian  taste  fur  inu<ic  at  this 
the  sixth  century  they  told  the  Emjieror  ot  period  may  Ije  fuinn'd  from  the  folluwing  anec- 
Constantinople,  tha’i  music  was  tlimr  greatest  dote.  .Sarti  made  his  ilehut  in  I*eler^hurgh  by 
pleasure,  and  that  even  in  their  lourm-ys  tlu-yj  giving  a  .-acre<l  concert,  composed  of  the  mu- 
seldoin  carried  arms,  hut  always  liiu  .<  and  hariK-i  sic  fur  Good  Friday,  with  some  psalms  in  the 
of  their  own  workman.>-hip.  Not  i  nly  in  tin  '  Russian  language.  The  band  by  uliich  tins 
Iramiuillity  of  jicace,  and  when  in  their  uwii;  music  was  perfurnn'd  consi.-ted  of  (><)  singer.», 
coiintrv,  but  eve*ii  in  their  warlike  expeditiou-.'  and  KM)  Rus.-^ian  horns,  in  addition  to  the  ordi- 
and  when  within  sight  ('f  their  cm  niie.<.  tiiey  nary  number  of  wind  and  stringT-d  in.-truments. 
indulged  themselves  in  singing’  and  niakini;' 'I'liis  orehe.-tra  was  iii/t  noisy  enough,  however, 
inerrv.  Frocupius  tells  us,  that,  \\  !ii’:i  at. i  to  please  his  new  auditors  :  and,  in  a  W  M  a///,  i 
tacked  by  night,  in  the  year  .”)0d,  by  a  (ireel;  gf-  which  wa.-  executed  after  the  taking'’  of  Ocksa- 
neral,  the  Slavi  \\i  re  so  eng’n-s.-od  by  tin-ir  kow.  .Sarti  employed  the  tiring’  of  (annon,  ofl 
amusements,  n.-^  t.>  bo  df-fotiled  b.-fure  they  ■  ihtierciit  caldiri*.',  placed  in  the-  ce-iirt-yard  ot' 
eo  lid  make  ary  (ii  ti  use.  'I’ln’ro  an-  m  iny  po  j  the  ca.-'tle,  t.i  t'urin  a  bass  to  certain  parts  of  the 
pular  songs  now  extant  in  J.usatia,  liU.Vi-in-  performance.  I 

burgh,  and  Dalmatia,  which  apja. ar  ve-ry  an-  Ih-lf’i’.-'buigh  has  now  its  rnusic’jl  clubs  and; 
cient;  and  so  do  many  Russian  couplets,  still  philharmonic  society.  When  Dr.  (iranvilb- 
current,  in  which  the  gods  of  t.he  Danube  ami  was  t.herc,  the  tine-st  dihttante  jilaver  in  Europe 
of  I’ug'amsni  are  celebrated.  i  was  in  the  last  mentioned  society.  Fri\ate 

Russian  music  is  more  usually  vocal  tiian  in- 1 concerts  arc  numerous,  and.  sacred  music  is  per- 
strumental.  Their  songs  are  sini[)le‘  recitations,  ifurmed  in  their  chapi’ls  with  great  ethect.  'Fhey 
ancient  or  modern,  on  the  subjects  of  love  and  have  a  celebrated  composer,  Rortniansky, 
nature:  sometimes  founded  on  tales  of  (’hi-  whoso  compositions  in  Cathedral  music.  Dr. 
valry.  and  not  untr('(piently  tinctured  with  licen-  , Granville  say.«,  .Madame  Catalini  preferred  to! 


any  other  with  which  alie  waa  acquaint^! 
Plain  song  was  introduced  into  Russia  by  a  W 
choriKs  singers,  sent  by  the  Patriarch  of  Co 
stantinople  to  the  Grand-duke  Vladimir  -  an! 
they  have  now  adopted  the  studied  and  cornoli 
cated  rhythm  of  Italian  music,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  considerably  improved  by  the  above 
named  composer,  and 'another  called  Rerezoo 
sky.  Rortniansky  was  one  of  the  singers  of 
the  court  in  170S,  under  the  Empress  Catlie 
rine;  who,  struck  with  his  extraordinary  ta* 
lents,  sent  him  to  Italy,  where,  under  Galupni' 
at  Venice,  he  nnade  a  most  extraordinary  pro-’ 
gross.  .\ii  Italian  opera  has  been  e.stablisheil 
n  fc>t.  Petersburgh,  which,  after  fallincr  into 
0  'ictude,  was  revived  in 

inc  Poles  liave  a  national  melody  peculiar 
to  tlioir  own  country.  Wlmt  is  called  a  Polo 
nese,  or  Polacca,  in  the  rc.st  of  Europe,  is  al' 
ways  in  triple  time,  and  resembles  an  Encrlig}j 
hornpipe  in  that  measure,  except  that  the  dose 
i.-^  made  on  the  second  note  of  the  bar  instead 
of  the  rirst.  .Ml  the  national  music  that  Dr 
Riirney  had  seen  was  in  tlii.s  measure;  and  so 
wen-  soim?  s|)ecimeiis  which,  sonic  time  back 
fell  into  our  hands. 

The  Hungarians,  who,  like  the  Russians,  the 
Pole.-^,  the  Rohemian.-i,  (.Vc.,  derive  their  orierm 
from  the  great  stort-housc  of  nation.*,  Scvtlna. 
fir.<t  made  a  settlement  in  Europe  about  the 
ninth  century.  They  brought  with  them  the 
musical  in-stnimcnt.*  tln-y  ii.scd  in  their  father- 
land,  all  of  wliicli  appear  to  have  been  wind 
in.-^tnimonts ;  and  for  some  time  thev  had  no 
iitlier.  Though  it  appears  that,  as  "early  a.* 

I  IDvJ,  a  j)(-r.<oii  was  scut  to  Paris  to  learn  thr- 
Frt-ncli  melody,  yet  it  was  not  till  the  reigui  of 
Ton  inns,  wlio  was  proclaimed  king  of  Hun- 
gnry  at  the  ago  of  L”),  in  1  lo'',  and  reigned  till 
1 1!l(l,  that  mu.sic  wa.s  rai.scd  from  its  pristine 
state  of  mediocrity.  Under  him  the  art  of  sing¬ 
ing  was  so  successfully  cultivated,  that  the 
I’ope’s  nuncio,  who  vi.sited  Ruda  in  14*?3,  for 
the  piirjiose  of  concluding  a  peace  between  the 
Fmperor  Fn-derick  and  Uorviiuis,  said,  in  aJet- 
t(-r  to  his  Holiness,  “  the  singers  of  this  prince's 
chap(-l  are  the  best  of  all  those  I  have  ever 
heard,”  He  kt-pt  a  mimher  of  musicians  in 
the  royal  court;  and  though,  under  Ladislaus 
\T.  and  Lewis  II.,  music  was  studied,  and  its 
mtt-re«;ts  jiromoted,  yet  they  did  not  imitate 
Gorvimis  in  the  pomp  of  their  musical  estab- 
lishiiK-nt.*,  nor  in  the  miiiiher  of  their  bands. 

Like  all  otln-r  half-civiiized  peojde,  the  Hun¬ 
garians  sang  their  national  .songs  to  tunes  with¬ 
out  time,  key,  or  harmony.  They  are  fond  ot 
soft  sound.',  and  slow  iiK-asures;  and  though 
this  description  of  music  may  he  considered  »as’ 
ratlier  more  ri-miiiiiie  than  masculine  in  its  na¬ 
ture,  yet  th'-ir  patriotic  .«ongs  fre(juently  pro¬ 
duced  a  surprising  (-Ih-ct.  It  is  said,  that  at  a 
n-past  g-ivi-ii  by  ,\ttila.  the  Enckesius,  or  di- 
n-ctor  ot'  the  music,  liad  a  seat  on  the  right 
hninl  of  the  tlirono,  and,  after  the  service,  Uvo 
men  sang-  ver.'(-.s  iii  Iioiujr  rd’  .\ttila'.s  victories. 
Part  (>f  tin-  audi«-nre  wept,  hut  the  rest  grew  fu¬ 
rious,  and  desired  to  be  led  to  battle.  Two 
stanzas  of  tln-si'  .songs  have  been  iireserved  in 
tlii-ir  original  langungf-,  and  in  Latin.  Thefol* 
biwing  translation  ot'  them  is  given  in  Rees  s 
( 'yrhtpo  dia : 

“  I.ft  ns  ever  rniif  mlnT  tlii.-r  an-^ii  nt  (lui/iams, 
tVliirli  onr  anrestors  Icfl,  wlicii  llu-.v 

To  a  rliinati:  more  iiiilil,  from  Mir  Srj  tliiaii  plains, 

Wlicrr  ilrrail  ni'iiiiitaiiis  of  .'iioiv  arc  in  vi^w 

To  Ilnnsinry  tliry  hasti  nnl,  wiMi  tor  ilKir  gniilr, 

And  rliosr 'J’rarisylvaiiia  for  lioinr  : 

Bi-  tlirir  form  arid  ilirir  roiirai;i,  fori  vrr  tlicir  |»ri(l6, 

But,  like  tin. ill,  lot  us  in  'i  r  again  loaiii.” 
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The  nomade  Laplanders  do  not  appear  to 
have  any  notion  of  music.  Their  singing  is  a 
fearful  yell ;  their  songs  consisting  of  five  or 
jix  words  repeated  over  and  over ;  one  that 
Dr.  Clarke  heard  consisted  merely  of  the  foU 
lowing  words : 

Let  us  drive  the  wolves  1 
1  Let  us  drive  the  wolves! 

See  they  run ! 

The  wolves  run !” 

And  no  wonder  that  Acerbi  used  to  observe, 
that,  if  the  wolf  be  within  hearing  when  they 
'  sing,  he  should  be  frightened  away.  When 
singing,  they  strain  their  lungs,  so  as  to  cause 
a  kind  of  spasmodic  convulsion  of  the  chest, 
which  produces  a  noise  like  the  braying  of  an 
ass.  The  airs  of  the  Fins,  specimens  of  which 
are  given  by  Acerbi,  are  much  more  pleasing. 

Derwent  Conway,  (who,  as  he  jrreters  being 
known  by  that  name,  it  will  not  become  us,  per¬ 
haps,  to  give  him  his  real  one,)  in  liis  \arru- 
tive  of  a  .loiirnoy  throiigb  Norway,  Swc'ilen, 
and  Denmark,  says:  “In  Norway,  gtmerally 
speaking,  musical  talent  is  at  a  lower  ebb  than 
Ihave  found  it  in  any  other  mountainous  conn- , 
t.T.  There  are  fow  facilities  in  any  part  ofi 
Norway — none  in  tlm  inferior — for  the  encon- 
ragement  of  knowledge  in  instrumental  music  ; 
and  the  climate  scarcely  admits  of  great  vocal, 
excellence  ;  and  although  many  of  the  airs  pos-j 
fess  considerable  he-auty,  and  a  certain  kind; 
of  wild  attractiveness,  yet  they  are,  in  general.' 
so  inditferently  executed,  that  I  should  inrlin»*j 
to  attribute  by  far  the  greater  j)ortion  of  the 
enthusiasm,  or  feeling  excited  by  the  songs,  to! 
the  poetry.”  | 

Music,  in  Sweden,  is  esteeme«l  one  of  the  I 
Dost  polite  accfmijdishmeiits,  especially  among' 
he  ladies.  It  is,  indeed,  in  tliat  country,  al- 1 
most  a  general  science.  Musical  professors  I 
ire  held  in  high  re[)ute;  and  their  vocation  is 
deemed  so  honorable,  that  [)ersons  of  the  high¬ 
est  distinction  ;ire  solicittms  of  tlieir  coni[)anv 
ind  arriuaintance.  Among  the  Swedish  high¬ 
landers,  the  shepherdesses  blow  a  kind  of  long 
trumpet,  nuule  of‘  birch  hark,  and  called  a  U/r. 
Tins  instrument,  sometimes  four  yards  in  length, 
has  a  strong  and  sharp  sonml,  and,  in  calm  wea¬ 
ther,  can  he  heard  at  a  great  distance,  'riiougli 
so  very  powerful,  ami  generally  used  to  frighten 
away  wihl  beasts,  its  tone  is  jileasant  and  lun- 
*  eical.  The  Swrahjs  have  not,  however,  at  anv 
period,  discovep'd  an  original  genius  formusie. 
Tiiero  is  an  f)[iera  at  Stoekholru  ;  l»ut  the  piece- 
Jerformed  are  of  I'reiieh  or  Italian,  or  some 
’her  foreign  origin.  In  177‘J,  a  Koyal  Aca¬ 
demy  of  Music  was  foumh'd  at  Stockholm  hv 
^  bustavus  III. 

Tiie  national  songs  of  the  Danes  very  nearlv 
teseinide  the  old  I’iiigiish  ballads,  both  as  to  fh'* 
tiature  of  the  po*  try  ami  the  airs  to  wliirdi  th"v 
j  ite  sung — both  being  of  tin*  same  'IVmfonie 
'^tiffin.  'J’liere  IS  an  Italian  opera  at  (’u[)enha- 
?en,  and  Madame  Ibista  was  engaged  to  sing 
%e  in 

■  In  Switzerland,  as  in  most  rnoimtain  districts. 
&usic  is  imligeiions  ;  ami  tin*  sini[»lo  national 
i^rs  Lave  the  greatest  etfect  n[>on  the  t’eeling- 
the  people.  Fvery  one  has  hoard  of  the 
*  des  Vacitcs.  'I'his  celel)raf(*(|  air  S.  \\'., 
P^venson,  FiS(|.,  heard  sung  at  the  village  ofj 
hkeraried,  wlam  there  in  “Its  com- 

'^encement,”  lie  says,  “  is  slow  ami  heavy  ; 
^'^Mhe  burden  is  in  a  quicker  imivemenf,  ami 
^more  lively  strain,  'rtie  melody  is  ordinary 
^nough,  and  the  worils  uninteresting;  yet  the 
that  of  unmeasured  simplicity 
niouriitul  wildness,  its  clfect  is  bv  no  means 


destitute  of  influence,  even  over  a  stranger’s 
feelings.”  It  ought,  says  IVofessor  Wyse,  to 
be  heard  at  a  certain  distance,  in  order  to  mo¬ 
dify  the  rudeness  of  sounds  that  proceed  from 
a  powerful  breast,  and  are  uttered- with  ener¬ 
getic  force.  “  It  requires  to  be  sung  with  the 
whole  heart  and  soul,  by  a  shepherd,  who  is 
calling  together  his  scattered  flock,  or  descend¬ 
ing  gaily  with  his  load  from  the  mountains. 
Ignorant  of  all  the  rules  of  art,  and  guided  by 
his  fancy  alone,  he  utters  such  sounds  as  pro¬ 
duce  the  most  harmonious  eftects  in  the  dis¬ 
tance,  and  are  attended  wnth  an  indescribable 
charm.” 

Madame  Stockhausen’s  delightful  singing  of 
the  Swiss  airs  has  made  them  familiar  to  the 
Knglish  car.  There  is  a  wild  simj)licity — a 
sweet  and  soothing  melody,  in  those  which 
have  been  introduced  at  our  concerts,  tliat  is 
enchanting;  ami  the  varied  and  rapid  clianges 
from  one  note  to  another,  from  tlie  tones  below 
the  break  of  the  voice  to  those  above,  and  from 
al)f)ve  to  below,  wliich  the  Swiss  express  by  the 
term  yodhn,  has  a  singularly  pleasing  efieet. 
It  is  impossible  to  acquire  the  art  of  making 
these  transitions  pcrff'cthf,  unless  it  he  learned 
in  early  youth  :  it  is  a  wild  interchange  of  gut¬ 
tural  sounds  with  tliose  nf'  Xhc  ftilsri to :  arid  is 
intrmhiced  in  the  |)art  song.5  of  the  Swiss  and 
'rynilese  pea>atitrv.  ami  substituted  for  an  ru¬ 
st  rmiient  a  1  accompaniment. 

The  Alp  horn  is  the  national  instrument  of 
the  Swiss.  It  is  first  mentioned  by  (‘onrad 
tiessner,  in  his  Account  of  Mount  Pihitc,  pub¬ 
lished  in  l.”).V),  and  was  tor  centuries  in  general 
ns(*,  though  at  present,  according  to  Frofes.sor 
W'yse,  seldom  to  hornet  with;  hut  .Mr.  Steven¬ 
son  says,  “  It  is  jilayed  upon  in  all  the  moun¬ 
tainous  dislrict.s  of  Switzerland,  and  serves  to 
summon  tire  shepherds  and  cow-keepers  to 
thmr  employments,  ami  to  call  the  cattle  them¬ 
selves  to  pasture*  in  the  morning,  and  to  re-enter 
their  stables  in  the  evening.”  It  is  made  of  fir. 
and  is  a  hollow  tube*,  four  or  five  feet  long,  of  a 
moderate  size*,  bent  at  its  thickest  and  leiwe’st 
e*xtre*mity.  ami  terminating  with  a  basin  similar 
tei  that  e»f  a  tnim|)et,  to  which  instrument  its 
coirijiass  may  he  compareel. 


r  A  S  S  O. 

'I’liis  prince  of  Italian  poets  fancied  that  he* 
was  constantly  attenelcei  by  a  good  genius,  with 
whom  he  haei  familiar  converse.  Ills  tfienel 
Maiiso  having  eml»*avor*'d  tei  reason  him  out  ot 
this  humor,  'I’asso  saiel  to  him,  “  Since  yon  will 
neit  ln*lie*vc*  me*  on  my  word,  I  must  e*onvim*i* 
yeni,  by  your  etwii  e*ye*s,  that  what  1  have*  saiel  is 
not  till*  e'flbct  etf  imagination.”  Accordingly, 
the  next  day,  while*  the'v  were  conversing  tu- 
gotlie  r  ill  the* same  r<»om.  Alanse)  pe.*re*oive*el  that, 
on  a  sml(le*n,  'Fassei  lixed  his  eyes  towarels  the* 
wimiuw,  ami  tliat  he  stood  us  if  he  were  iin- 
iiiovahb*.  lie*  calle*e!  lei  him,  and  .shook  him 
seve'ral  tiiiu's;  hiif,  inste*ad  eif  giving  a  direct 
!iuswe*r  tei  his  eim*stie)ns,  Tasso  saiel,  “See, 
I  bore  is  tin'  spirit  that  has  been  pleased  to  coim* 
ami  visit  im* ;  leieik  em  him,  and  yon  will  ac- 
knowle'dgt*  the*  truth  eif  what  I  say.”  Manso. 
somewliat  surpris*.*el,  cast  his  eyes  towards  the* 
[»lae*e  he!  showe*el  him,  anel  saw  nothing  lint  the* 
rays  eif  the.*  sim  passing  through  the  glass  ;  nor 
elid  he  see:  any  thing  at  all  in  the  chamber, 
though  he  leioke*d  all  around  him  with  the  most 
e*age*r  erurieisity.  Hut  all  the  time  Tasso  con- 
timiejd  speaking  with  great  vehcmcncy,  jiuUing 
epie'stieiMs,  ami  giving  answefs,  as  if  he  was  ac¬ 
tually  carrying  on  a  conversation  with  some 
[icrson  ill  the  room.  .Manso,  in  his  letter  to  a 


nobleman  at  Naples,  speaks  in  the  most  rap¬ 
turous  terms  of  this  mysterious  discourse, 
though  he  confesses,  that  he  never  heard  any 
other  voice  than  that  of  Tasso.  “  I  am  brought 
to  that  pass,”  says  Manso,  “that  I  know  not 
what  to  think  or  say  ;  only,  that  if  it  be  a  weak¬ 
ness  in  my  friend  to  believe  these  visions,  I 
fear  it  will  prove  contagions  to  myself,  and  that 
I  shall  at  last  become  as  credulous  as  Tasso.” 
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GIOVANNI  BATTISTA  VIOTTI. 


Tlie  late  G.  B,  Viotti,  the  first  violinist  of  ins 
age,  was  horn  in  the  year  1755,  at  Fontaneto, 
a  small  village  of  Fi(*dmont,  situated  between 
Trill o  and  (' rescent i no.  So  rapid  was  the  pro¬ 
gress  he  maih*  under  his  distinguished  master, 
the  celebrated  Fugnaui,  that  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  he  was  cho.sen  to  fill  the  situation  of 
first  violinist  to  the  Koyal  Chapel  of  Turin, 
lie  remained  in  this  place  till  the  year  177s, 
and  tiien  jiroceeded  on  his  travels;  and  after 
residing  for  some  time  at  Kerim,  directed  his 
course  towards  Faris,  where  lie  displayed  his 
talents  in  the  Concert  Spiritucl.  At  this  pe¬ 
riod,  .larnowick  was  the  great  ohject  of  public 
attention,  and  excited  universal  admiration  by 
his  concertos,  which  were  full  of  beauty  :  hut 
Viotti  soon  ec  lipsed  his  fame,  as  well  by  the 
elegance  and  grandeur  of  his  compositions,  as 
l»y  the  iiolile  and  jiowcjrfiil  manner  in  which  he 
executed  them.  The  connoisseurs  were  de¬ 
lighted  by  his  originality,  fruitfulness  of  imagi¬ 
nation,  and  fortunate  boldness,  to  which  he 
joined  all  the  tire  of  youth,  tempered  by  a  pure 
and  exalted  taste.  They  were  charmed  with 
the  b(*auty  and  novelty  of  his  motiros,  and  the 
art  with  which  he  knew  how  to  develop  hi.s 
thoughts,  and  work  them  up  to  the  highest  de¬ 
gree  of  perfeciion.  Notliing  could  exceed  his 
brilliancy  in  the  ut/arro,  but  it  was  in  the  more 
ditlicult  c/f/f/g/o,in  that  movement  which  tries  and 
displays  the  master,  that  his  powers  were  unri¬ 
valed. 

11  is  fame  at  length  attracted  the  notice  of 
royalty.  Mane  Antoinette  sent  for  Viotti  to 
Versailles.  A  day  was  fixed  for  a  concert,  in 
wliich  his  pow(*rs  were  to  he  called  into  action. 
All  the  persons  of  the  court  were  assembled, 
and  tlie  p(*rformancc  bc'gan.  Already  the  first 
bars  of  his  favorite  solo  commanded  breatlilcss 
attention,  when  an  outcry  was  heard  in  the  sa¬ 
loon  :  l*/ucc  u  niousf  iuiu  nr  Ic  ('o/nptt  </’ 
Artois  :  111  tlie  midst  of  the  tumult,  the  iiidig- 

irant  Viotti  coolly  jilaced  his  violin  under  his  arm 
and  walked  out  of  the  room,  leaving  ihc*  whole 
court  ill  amazi'ineiit,  to  tin*  great  scandal  of  a 
numerous  assc*mhliige  ol  spectators.  Shortly 
afterwards  this  singular  man  made  a  resolution 
never  again  to  jilay  in  public,  which  he  scrupu¬ 
lously  adhered  to,  as  it  related  to  France,  where, 
ever  after,  none  but  his  friends  enjoyed  the  en¬ 
vied  jirivilegc  of  hearing  him  in  their  private 
concerts.  Among  these  friends  was  tlie  cele¬ 
brated  Mad.  Montgeroult,*  who  had  a  country, 
house  in  the  valley  of  Montmorency.  In  the 
society  of  this  amialile  and  gifted  woman,  in 
whom* he  found  an  enthusiasm  for  the  art  equal 


*  Tills  lady,  who  is  still  livinL',  has  formed  a  nurnbrr  of 
oxcollciit  pupils  ill  th»*  Cunsrrratoire  at  Paris,  and  among 
Olliers  M.  Pradhrr.  Sh<*  excelled  no  less  in  the  adatrio  than 
the  alhsro,  and  her  M  thtulr  h  piano,  a  work  in  which  she 
procre.-sive-Iy  conducts  her  pupils  from  the  simplest  to  Uic 
"rentes!  d  fhcnlties,  is  well  known  to  the  public.  .After 
havin'!  finished  her  studies  in  counterpoint  under  Ant.  Kei- 
rha,  she  piihlished  a  collection  of  tugiics,  which  have  e.xcited 
tlui  admiration  of  some  of  the  greatest  inasters  of  the  att 
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to  his  own,  he  was  visited  by  his  most  brilliant 
inspirations.  would  frequently  seat  herselt 

at  the  j)iano,  and  begin  a  concerto  «//’  improviso 
Viotti,  catching  in  an  instant  the  spirit  of  the 
motivk  would  accompany  her  extemporaneous 
effusions,  and  display  all  the  magic  of  hi.s  art. 

In  ITOtt,  one  of  the  deputies  of  the  AssemhU'^ 
Constituante,  who  had  a  range  of  apartment 
on  the  fillh  floor  of  a  house,  prevailed  upon 
V'iotti,  who  was  his  intimate  friend,  to  give 
concert  at  his  chambers.  I’rinces,  and  a  long 
list  of  grandees  and  ladies  of  di.^tinction  were 
invited.  “  It  is  now  a  long  time,”  said  Viotti, 
“since  we  descended  to  tliem  ;  they  must  now 
ascend  to  us.” 

Mr.  Viotti  had  a  turn  for  repartee.  One  day 
when  the  minister  Calonne,  asked  him  which 
violin  was  the  most  true, — “'I'liat,”  replied  he, 
with  a  significant  look,  “  wliicli  is  the  least 
false.” 

M.  Puppo,  whose  talents  upon  the  violin  were 
great,  and  which  Mr.  Viotti  was  the  first  to 
praise,  was  fond  of  boasting  that  ho  was  a  scho¬ 
lar  of  the  great  Tartini,  which  was  known  not 
to  be  the  case.  On  a  public  occasion,  when 
M.  Lahoussaye,  who  was  realiy  a  disciple  of 
'fartini,  was  jiresent,  Viotti  bi'gged  him  as  a 
favor  to  give  him  a  specimen  of  Tartini’s  man¬ 
ner  of  {ilaying;  “and  now,”  said  he,  in  a  voice 
loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  all  the  company, 
“now  M.  I’upjio,  listen  to  my  friend  .M.  I.a- 
iioussaye,  and  you  will  be  able  to  form  an  idea 
how  Tartini  played.” 

Mr.  Viotti  remained  in  Paris  until  the  un¬ 
happy  revolution  in  ITlMi,  which  chased  away 
the  muses  from  that  devoted  cajiital,  when  he 
joined  the  fugitives  and  escaja  d  to  Pngland. 
Ill  London  he  made  his  debut  at  Salomon's 
Concerts,  where  in  a  concerto  of  his  own  com¬ 
position,  he  excited  no  less  admiration  than  he 
liad  previously  gained  in  the  (uipital  of  France. 
In  the  years  171)1  and  171).”),  Mr.  Viotti  had 
some  share  in  the  management  of  the  King's 
Theatre.  Shortly  after  this,  he  succeetletl 
Mr.  Win.  Cramer  as  leader  of  the  Opera  liand. 
an  otfice  that  he  tlitl  not  long  retain,  for  in  ni)" 
the  .'iisceptible  feelings  of  this  admirable  artist 
\\  ere  destined  to  experience  a  shock,  from  which 
they  did  not  for  some  time  recover.  When 
seated  one  evening,  happv  in  the  society  of  his 
friends,  he  wtis  visited  by  an  order  from  the  mi¬ 
nister,  conunainling  him  to  ([iiit  Kngland  imme¬ 
diately.  Doubtless  this  steji  was  taken  upon  a 
suspicion  that  lie  was  a  jiartizan  of  the  n;v»)lu- 
tionary  jirinciples,  which  at  that  period  excited 
so  much  alarm  in  tins  country.  Nothing,  how¬ 
ever,  couM  be  more  ill  founded  or  unjust  than 
such  a  belief,  to  which  the  general  habits  of  Mr. 
Viottj’s  life  and  manners  gave  the  most  une. 
qiiivocal  contradiction.  It  has  been  surmised, 
and  with  some  apjiearance  of  justice,  that  this 
measure  had  its  origin  in  the  envy  of  certain 
brother-artists,  thoti^di  we  would  fain  think 
otherwise. 

In  consequence  of  this  proceeding,  Mr.  Vi¬ 
otti  re[)aired  to  Holland,  and  soon  after  took 
up  his  residence  in  a  retired  and  beautiful  spot 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Hamburg,  called  Schon- 
feld.  However,  in  this  retirement  he  was  not 
idle.  Px  sides  jtroducing  some  valuable  coiiipo- 
sitions,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  instruction  of 
the  celebrated  Pixis,  who,  accompanied  by  his 
father,  spent  a  whole  summer  with  him.  He 
appears  to  have  resided  in  Hamburg  and  its 
neighborhood  for  nearly  three  years,  for,  in 
ISOO,  we  find  him  publisliing  his  Collectioti  dt  n 
Six  Duos  ('onrer tans,  pour  deux  violins,  with 
his  portrait.  In  the  preface  are  the  following 
words,  alhnling  doubtless  to  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  been  treated  m  Fmdaud :  ('el 


outrage  est  le  fruit  du  loisir  que  le  malhenr 
me  procure.  Quelques  morccaux  ont  (tt 
dictes  par  la  peine,  d'autres  par  Vespoir.* 

In  Hamburg  he  met  with  his  former  competi¬ 
tor,  Jarnowick,  who,  like  himself,  had  been 
obliged  to  fly  from  Paris,  the  scene  of  his  for- 
^  **  mer^ ^dory .  The  latter  gave  two  concerts  in  this 
|)lace,  which  obtained  him  more  solid  advan¬ 
tages  than  mere  applau.se  ;  but  Viotti  could  not 
be  persuaded  to  appear  in  public,  and  imitate 
his  example. 

In  l^Ol,  the  storm  having  blown  over,  Mr. 
Viotti  returned  to  Londpn,  and,  having  deter¬ 
mined  forever  to  abandon  music  as  a  profession, 
a.^sociated  him.self  with  a  very’  respectable  gen¬ 
tleman  in  the  wine  trade  ;  but  at  the  expiration 
of  many  years,  the  undertaking  jiroved,  u[)on 
the  balance,  of  so  unprofitable  a  nature,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  it,  with  tlie  loss  ot 
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the  whole  of  his  fortune.  He  therefore  ap[)IiedHfonding  equality  and  unassuming  freedom,  for 


to  one  of  his  friends  in  Paris,  to  solicit  his  in¬ 
terest  in  the  procuring  for  him  some  appoint¬ 
ment  in  the  gill  of  the  French  court.  Louis 
Will.,  upon  hearing  of  Mr.  Viotti's  situation, 
proposed  his  umlertaking  the  direction  ot  the 
Academie  Koijale  de  Musique.  He  repii’.reii 
in  conseipience  to  Paris,  and  entered  upon  the 
office ;  but  it  was  little  suiteil  either  to  his  age, 
or  to  his  quiet,  retiring  character,  ami  as  his 
administration  was  not  a  successful  one,  he  so¬ 
licited  and  obtained  jiermission  to  retire  upon 
pension.  In  1**‘J*-J  he  returned  to  London, 
with  the  habits  of  which  city  he  had  become 
so  familiarized,  that  they  vere  to  him  a  .secoml 
nature.  Put  his  health  was  injured  by  the  bustle 
ind  vexations  inseparable  from  the  management 
of  a  great  theatre,  and  after  visibly  deciming 
for  some  time,  he  died  on  the  lid  of  .March, 
uncerely  regretted  by  all  those  who  know  iiow 
to  appreciate  one  of  those  rare  geniuses,  that 
are  scattered  at  distant  intervals  along  the  path 
of  ages. 

Though  .Mr.  Viotti  had  long  retired  from  his 
[irofession,  he  nevertlndes.-,  retained  all  his  love 
for  the  art,  and  contributed  every  thing  lu  his 
power  towards  its  advancement.  .\t  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  Philharmonic  Soeiely,  in  I’^I'I, 
he  was  one  of  the  original  members,  ami,  as  an 
honorary  performer,  not  only  led  the  hand  in 
turn  with  Salomon,  F.  Cramer,  \'amewi<  z. 
Spagnoletti,  and  Vaccari,  but  on  the  otln’r 
nights  took,  with  them,  his  s«.*at  among  the 
ripleni ;  thus  assisting  to  form  an  orcheT-tral 
phalanx  that  certainly  never  was  witr.essed  lie- 
fore,  and  may  never  again  be  equalled. 

Mr.  Viotti  was  a  man  of  .singular  habits, 
arising  from  a  sensibility  whieh  nmdered  him 
tremblingly  alive  tf)  every  iirij»re.<sion.  .\1. 
Fiymar  has  thus  de.seribed  some  of  his  mo¬ 
ral  ([iialities:  “Never  ilid  a  man  attach  so 
much  valm*  to  the  siiiijdest  gifis  of  nature,  as 
he;  and  never  diil  a  chihl  enjoy  them  more 
passionately.  .simple  vi(»b;t  which  chance 
discovered  to  him  buried  in  the  grass,  would 
transport  him  with  the  liveliest  joy  ;  a  pear,  a 
plum  gathered  fresh  by  h.s  own  hand,  would, 
for  the  moment,  make  him  the  hanpierit  (>f  mor¬ 
tals  ;  the  perfume  of  the  one  had  always  some¬ 
thing  iH!W  to  him,  and  tin*  taste  of  the  other 
something  more  delicious  than  before.  His 
organs,  all  delicacy  and  sensibility,  seemed  to 
have  preserved  urulirninisheil  their  youthful  pu¬ 
rity.  In  the  country,  every  thing  was  to  this 
extraordinary  man  a  fresh  ribject  of  interest  and 
enjoyment.  The  slightest  impression  seemed 
communicated  to  all  his  senses  at  once ;  every 


thingaffected  his  imagination;  every  thingspoke 
to  his  heart,  and  he  yielded  himself  at  once  to 
its  emotions.”  Of  this  turn  of  mind  we  have 
an  in.stance  recorded  by  himself,  in  the  account 
given  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Harmonicon 
p.  58,  of  a  Ram  dcs  V aches  which  he  colle^iu 
ed  while  on  a  visit  in  Switzerland,  in  178S. 

This  delicacy  of  organization,  was  in  Mr 
Viotti,  accompanied  by  remarkably  quick  inteli 
lects,  and  a  correct  judgment.  Nearly  Tag 
whole  of  his  life  was  passed  in  the  society  of 
literary,  accomplished,  elegant  people,  and 
from  the  conversation  and  correspondence  of 
these,  his  mind  acquired  a  strength  and  refine¬ 
ment,  which  are  commonly  denied  to  the  stu! 
dious  recluse.  Among.st  his  intimate  friends 
he  could  name  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
characters  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and 
with  the  great  he  associated  on  terms  of  unof. 


he  was  neither  unconscious  of  his  own  rank,  a*! 
a  man  of  rare  talent,  nor  forgetful  of  theirs,  as 
|)ersons  of  high  birth  and  splendid  fortune.  In 
ill  his  transactions,  his  conduct  was  rnffiilated 
by  the  strictest  notions  of  honor;  his  opinions 
were  liberal,  his  feelings  benevolent,  and  his 
manners  those  of  a  perfect  gentleman. 

Of  the  compositions  of  Viotti,  those  we 
would  princijially  recommend  to  the  attention 
of  the  amateurs  of  in.>vtrumeiital  music,  are  his 
concertos  in  (i,  in  -\  minor,  in  1)  and  in  E  minor. 
The  theme  of  the  concerto  in  I),  is  in  the  high¬ 
est  degree  brilliant,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  it  is  taken  from  a  trio  of  Pugnani  in  E 
fiat.  The  most  popular  of  ids  trios  are  Nos. 

xteen,  seventeen,  and  «*ighteen.  The  whole 
of  his  Duos  are  admirable,  both  in  respect  to 
invention  and  energy  ;  they  may  be  called  con¬ 
certos  in  miniature.  Amoiig.^it  his  airs  with  va¬ 
riations,  the  most  disf iiigui.*ilied  are  Malhrouk, 
and  the  romance,  O  tna  tendre  Musette!  \ 
triend  of  the  composer*  thus  expre.sses  himself 
in  speaking  of  these  variations:  “I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  hear  them  executed  by  Viotti 
himself,  but  not  aS  tiny  are  written;  for  this 
great  arti.st,  in  playing  his  own  compositions, 
always  yieldeil  himsidf  up  to  the  inspirations 
of  the  moment,  and  paiil  hut  little  attention  to 
the  text  before  him.  On  these  occasions,  and 
particularly  in  arriving  at  a  point  d’orgne,  he 
gave  way  t«)  all  his  Findaric  fire  and  impetuo¬ 
sity’,  some‘imos  with  the  double  chord,  some¬ 
times  with  finely  shaded  arpeggios,  at  others 
with  jiassages  crescendo  and  decrescendo  in  the 
higher  regions  of  the  .strings,  but  without  ever 
passing  the  limit  of  ajijireciable  sounds;  and 
ill  this  in  such  a  manner  ns  tf»  produce  the  most 
cxtraonlinary  contrasts,  and,  by  a  gonorous. 
ami  if  I  may  so  express  it,  a  maifuelic  vibration 
.of  the  choni,  could  cause  emotions  almost  as 
Ilively  and  profound  as  tho.se  produced  by  the 
liuinan  voice.” 

Tlip  Mily  vocal  mu-ic  which  Viotti  composed, 
are  two  polonaise  airs,  or  polaccas,  which  are 
rhf/s-d'o’uvres  in  their  kind:  the  one  is  f  Ae 
i^ioja,  che.  contentol  which  was  sung  by 
iioni  in  [iU  Villanella  capita;  the  other  is  the 
air,  ('onsola,  amnio  hene,  the  rhythm  ot 
bears  a  great  similarity  to  the  polonaise  of '. 
.Martini,  in  La  (!osa  rara,  beginning  La  Donna 
a  dolce  it  core.  Diissek  has  given  charming 
variations  to  both  of  those.  'I’he  principal 
disciples  of  the  school  of  Viotti  are  Rpde» 
Libon,  Alday,  liii  Barre,  Vacher,  Cartier,  Pwis. 
.Mad.  l*aravicini,  Melle.  (ierbini,  and  Mon. 


•  This  work  is  tli<*  fruit  of  ihe  leisure  whkh  iiiisforiiinp 
iins  |iroriir<'(l  mo.  Sonif  of  tile  pieces  have  been  ilietnted 
II by  trouble,  others  by  hope. 


*  M.  Fayolle,  to  whom  we  are  indehetd  for  a  larf  P  ^ 
the  details  of  this  memoir.  Tltis  feiitleman  is  w 
as  the  joint  author  of  the  i)ictiomnaire  de*  .vustcfcn 
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veaseU  of  the  larg^cat  rlass.  The  British  fleet  on  the 
Toulon  station  frequented  Million  to  water  and  refit, 
there  being’  a  dork  or  navy  yard,  extensive  lazzaretto, 
mast  houses,  and  every  convenience  for  repairing 
ships.  The  ships  of  war  of  the  United  States  fre¬ 
quent  Mahon  for  the  same  purpose  at  the  present  day. 
The  entrance  to  tfie  port  is  narrow  and  well  protected 
by  batteries;  but  the  principal  fortification  is  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  castle  of  St.  Philip;  for  not  relieving  which, 
or  rather  to  satisfy  the  bad  passions  of  the  British  mi¬ 
nistry  of  the  time,  the  unfortunate  Admiral  Byng  suf¬ 
fered  death.  The  caustic  Voltaire  wittily  remarked 
upon  the  occasion,  that  Byng  sulTcred  “pour  en- 
courager  let  au/ret." 

Georgetown,  between  Fort  St.  Philip  and  Mahon, 
is  a  wretcbi'd  place,  and  its  possessors  arc  in  perfect 
unison  with  their  pos.ot'ssions.  The  town  of  Mahon 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  harbor,  alioiit  two  miles 
from  the  entrance.  It  is  tolerably  well  built  and 
walled,  and  from  the  whiteness  of  the  housiv,  has 
rather  a  cheerful  air.  The  churches  arc  large,  but 
disgraced,  as  they  very  commonly  arc  in  Catholic 
countries,  by  the  multitude  of  paltry  pictures  and 
trumpery  displayed  as  votive  olTcrings  about  the 
walls  and  altars.  No  sooner  is  the  devout  follower 
of  the  church  of  Rome  relieveil  from  any  particular 
infirmity  of  body,  than  he  procures  a  representation 
of  tlic  deceased  part  in  wax.  colored  to  the  life  ;  or  if 
the  person  be  in  good  circumstances,  in  silver  ;  some¬ 
times  he  prefers  a  picture  in  which  he  is  represented 
on  his  sick  bed,  with  the  vi.-iiblc  intercession  of  a  fa¬ 
vorite  saint.  In  either  case  the  offering  is  8iis|K-ndcd 
inthcchurcli,  accompanied  by  a  pecuniary  one,  which 
goes  into  the  ecclesiastical  treasury.  Although  con¬ 
strained  to  admire  the  pious  motive,  one  cannot  help 
regretting  the  ignorance  of  such  dev.  dees.  This 
custom,  a  remnant  as  it  is  of  heathenism,  will  pro¬ 
bably  disappear  with  the  progress  of  knowledge. 

.Mahon  has  little  commerce,  but  was  during  the 
war  a  very  lively  place,  from  the  number  of  naval  of¬ 
ficers  and  seamen  dashing  about  in  all  ilirections. 
Jack  Tar  like,  spending  their  hard  earned  dollars  as 
soon  as  they  got  them.  The  markets  are  well  su(> 
plied,  and  teem  with  figs,  grapes,  peaches,  and  indeed 
fruits  of  all  kinds  at  extremely  low  prices. 

During  my  stay,  I  made  an  excursion  into  the  jn 
tcrior  in  company  with  two  gentlemen,  who  were  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  Malta,  but  who  were  waiting  to  hear  the 
state  of  health  at  that  place,  and  who  afterwards  be¬ 
came  fellow-voyagers  with  mo  to  Sicily.  >Ve  hireil 
asses  for  our  journey,  such  animals  being  in  general 
use,  and  with  fowling  pieces  in  our  hands,  took  our 
route  towards  the  centre  of  the  island.  The  roads, 
if  such  they  deserve  to  be  called,  are  miserable ;  the 
face  of  the  country  not  particularly  interesting,  al¬ 
though  in  some  parts  well  cultivated.  .Myrtles  and 
heaths  grow  wild  and  luxuriantly,  and  to  me  it  was 
new  to  ramble  among  bushes  of  the  former  as  one 
was  wont  to  do  at  home  among  those  of  the  black¬ 
berry.  1  noticed  the  Indian  fig  in  great  plenty,  the 
fruit  of  which  plant  is  particularly  refreshing  in  the 
climates  under  which  it  flourishes.  \Vc  halted  at  a 
farm-house,  if  I  may  so  designate  the  residence  iif  a 
Minorcan  husbandman  in  the  midst  of  his  vineyards. 
It  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  entered  a  door  without 
being  able  to  address  the  occupant.*  so  os  to  make  my¬ 
self  understood;  our  host  knew  nothing  but  Spanish, 
and  I  did  not  then  posscs.s  Italian  suflicient  to  under¬ 
stand  or  be  understood  by  the  allinity  which  exists 
between  the  two  languages.  It  was  during  our  stay 
a  dialogue  of  signs,  a  merry  pantomime,  rendered 
more  agreeable  by  the  hospitalilc  treatment  of  our 
host  and  family. 

Returning  to  Mahon,  we  met  a  crazy  old  vehicle 
drawn  by  mules,  apparently  ill  fed  and  as  ill  capari- 
soned ;  and  the  driver  as  well  as  the  servants  behind 
seemed  to  have  known  better  days.  The  road  being 
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narrow,  we  formed  os  the  soldiers  say  single  files,  to 
allow  the  carriage  to  pass.  An  ancient  lady,  an¬ 
ciently  attired,  politely  moved,  which  salutation  we 
of  course  returned.  Upon  inquiry,  we  found  the  pe.*- 
.sonage  in  question  was  none  other  than  the  late 
Duchess  of  Orleans,  the  widow  of  the  celebrated 
Duke  who  took  the  name  of  Egalite,  and  was  be¬ 
headed  during  the  terrible  period  fcllowing  the  F reach 
revolution,  which,  from  the  horrid  butcheries  com¬ 
mitted,  was  justly  styled  the  reign  of  terror.  The 
old  lady  retired  to  .Minorca  to  enjoy  the  pension  al¬ 
lowed  her  by  the  British  government.  She  afler- 
wards  went  jo  Paris,  where  she  died  a  few  years  ago. 
It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  Duchess  in 
question  was  the  mother  of  Louis  Philip  the  present 
King  of  the  French. 

'I'hc  Minorcans  seemed  to  resemble  their  Catalo¬ 
nian  neighliors  in  customs  and  dress  very  closely; 
the  elder  females  wearing  their  hair  high  aliove  their 
foreheads,  in  a  stiff  and  formal  manner,  and  all  ages 
being  passionately  fund  of  large  ear  rings  and  other 
ornaments. 

It  was  in  this  island  that  I  first  saw  the  illustration 
of  the  scriptural  phrase,  “every  man  sitting  under 
his  vine  and  fig-tree;’’  liothof  which  adorn  the  courts 
behind  the  houses  in  the  towns,  and  which  make  a 
most  poetical  as  well  as  luxurious  shade. 

B. 


From  the  Winchester  Republican. 

S  O  .V  G. 

•  Y  MISS  AIKIX. 

They  say  thou  art  false — but  false  are  the  bosoms 
That  weave  in  their  darkness  such  falsehoods  of  thee ; 

I  will  not  believe  them — all  fair  are  the  blossoms. 

Ami  fadeless  as  bright,  on  love's  exquisite  tree. 

They  say  the  enchantment  of  b<  auty  is  round  thee. 

And  thy  spirit,  all  fickle,  has  bent  to  the  chain  ; 

And  the  frail  spell  of  love  fur  a  moment  had  bound  thee, 

111  the  first  careless  moment  to  leave  thee  again- 

I  will  go  to  the  bower*  of  the  South  where  thou  rovest— 

I  will  read  that  no  vow  from  thy  spirit  has  pa.ssid — 

That  the  heart  thou  hast  loved  is  the  heart  that  thou  lovest, 
.\ud  love  thee,  and  trust,  and  believe  to  the  last. 

Out  if  love,  that  my  soul  like  an  idol  has  cherished. 

Forgets  its  deep  fate  on  thy  tip  and  thine  eye — 

If  the  gloom  of  our  parting  with  parting  has  perished. 

Oh  then  will  my  bosom  believe  it  and  die  I 


Wc  trust  that  no  apology  is  necessary  for  present¬ 
ing  our  readers  with  the  following  vivid  description 
of  the  escape  of  an  American  privateer  from  a  Bri- 
ti.sh  74,  during  the  last  war. 

FRO.M  THE  LOG-BOOK  OF  AN  OLD  SAILOR. 

We  had  taken  the  precaution  to  disguise  our 
schooner  effectually.  English  canvas,  English 
uniforms,  English  caps  for  boat’s  crew,  every 
thing  was  English  with  us,  e.\cept  that  we 
spoke  the  English  language  far  to  well  for  real  j 
Englishmen.  In  answer  to  inquiries  of  “who: 
we  were”  we  would  say,  “his  majesty’s  j 
schooner  Scourge and  sometimes  when  we  1 
boarded  a  neutral,  we  would  send  a  blank  letter 
sealed  and  directed  to  some  of  the  public  officers 
at  London  or  the  outports.  John  Wilson 
Crocker,  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  was  as 
familiar  to  our  crew  as  John  Randolph  to  a  Vir¬ 
ginian. 


We  saw  a  sail  one  aflemoon  and  gave  chase ; 
we  gained  upon  her,  and  fired  our  long  Tom, 
24  pounder ;  but  she  would  not  heave  to,  and 
we  concluded  to  board  her  in  our  boat  well 
armed.  On  getting  on  board,  she  proved  to  be 
a  Russian  bound  to  England.  In  a  few  minutes 
we  discovered  a  74  gun-ship,  coming  down  un¬ 
der  a  cloud  of  canvas.  The  Russian  captain 
said  it  was  the  “  Norge  74.”  She  had  boarded 
him  a  few  hours  before.  We  e.xpressed  great 
joy  to  hear  of  our  countryman,  and  made  as 
much  haste  to  get  into  the  boat  and  pull  to  the 
schooner  as  we  well  could ;  being  careful  not 
to  excite  the  suspicions  of  the  Russian  that  we 
were  .Americans,  though  by  the  expression  of 
bin  countenance,  and  his  pressing  invitation  to 
stay  and  take  some  schnaps,  (i.  e.  brandy,)  I 
have  no  doubt  he  did  suspect  us.  I  felt  in  my 
heart  to  give  the  fellow  a  slap  with  my  sword  ; 
but  it  would  not  do,  for  time  was  too  valuable. 

As  soon  as  we  got  out  of  hearing  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  I  said,  “  Give  way  my  bold  Americans, 
give  way,  or  wc  are  gone ;  we  shall  be  prison¬ 
ers  in  half  an  hour  if  every  c.\ertion  is  not 
made.”  If  we  could  have  divested  ourselves 
of  the  anxiety,  we  should  have  enjoyed  the 
scene.  Our  schooner  was  two  miles  off,  lying 
to  for  us.  The  Norge  was  coming  down  in 
majestic  style,  dressed  out  with  sky-sails  and 
studding-sails,  above  and  below.  Every  inch 
of  canvas  she  could  get  was  out,  and  our  boat 
pulled  by  eight  picked  men,  straining  every 
nerve ;  the  cords  and  sinews  in  their  arms  and 
necks,  at  every  stroke,  seeming  as  if  they  would 
burst  through  the  skin.  I  wish  Cooper  had 
been  with  us  to  minutely  describe  the  deep  in- 
[turest  showm  in  the  countenances  of  every  one 
[on  board  this  little  boat ;  the  movement  of  those 
who  sat  in  the  stern-sheets — at  every  stroke  of 
the  oars  bending  their  bodies  forward,  as  if  to 
propel  her  onward  and  facilitate  her  progress 
instead  of  being  a  dead  weight — a  motion  and 
action  known  only  to  sailors — and  the  occasional 
encouraging  words  of  the  lieutenant,  “  Pull, 
my  brave  fellows,  pull.” 

.\s  we  approached  the  schooner,  wc  saw  the 
tackles  overhauled,  tended,  and  manned.  As 
she  rolled  to  windward,  we  saw  the  men  sta¬ 
tioned  at  the  braces  and  foresheet,  ready  to  let 
qo  and  haul  aft;  some  were  holding  ropes 
neatly  coiled  up,  ready  to  throw  to  those  in  the 
boat,  while  the  sailing-master,  with  a  piece  of 
pine  board  in  his  hand,  was  prepared  to  keep  it 
between  the  mouldings  of  the  schooner  and  the 
boat,  to  prevent  the  paint  from  being  rubbed  off 
in  hoisting  her  in.  It  encouraged  the  boat’s 
crew  to  find  that  the  schooner  did  not  desert 
them  and  seek  her  own  safety  by  sacrificing 
them. 

Finally  the  boat  came  alongside ;  the  tackles 
were  hooked  on,  and  with  one  cheering  pull 
she  was  hoisted  out  of  the  water,  and  placed  in 
the  chocks.  The  forosheet  was  hauled  aft, 
every  sail  set  and  trimmed,  and  then,  and  not 
till  then,  did  those  who  had  been  rowing  sit 
down  and  take  a  long,  comfortable,  old-fashioned 
breathing  spell. 
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Our  schoonor  sailed  bo  fast  that  we  feared 
nothing  that  ever  floated  on  salt  water,  but  It 
was  Boon  found  that  the  74  was  gaining  fast  on 
UB.  The  wind  was  light  from  the  Bouthwest. 


She  was  right  astern  bearing  south.  We  ofitheir  duty,  or  that  used  more  exertions  to  escape 


course  steered  north.  There  was  a  heavy 
northerly  swell  that  shook  the  wind  out  of  our 
canvas  and  retarded  our  headway,  while  the 
74,  from  her  great  size,  was  not  affected  by  it, 
and  every  sail  she  had  was  aghrp.  She  opened 
her  fire  on  us  from  her  bridal  porta  with  the 
long  82s;  the  shot  struck  the  water  several 
hundred  yards  ahead  of  us.  All  han<ls  went  to 
the  sweeps ;  ten  of  which,  thirty-six  feet  long, 
were  got  out  on  each  side,  and  manned  by  four 
or  five  men  each,  and  gaily  and  cheerfully  did 
they  pull. 

For  several  hours  we  kept  as  the  seamen 
term  it  so  good  and  so  good ;  the  men  became 
fatigued;  the  74  neared  us.  The  secon<l  lieu- 
tenant,  with  a  gang  of  hands,  was  now  sent 
to  start  the  water  below,  and  men  on  deck 
pumped  it  out.  One  hundred  puncheons  ofj 
water  had  their  heads  stove  in,  and  forty  or 
fifty  tons  of  shingle  ballast  were  thrown  over- 
board,  and  our  anchors  cast  away.  We  had 


give  way  a  few  minutes  more,  and  we  shall! 
have  a  breeac.”  I  will  venture  to  gny,  thatj 
since  the  ocean  was  navigated  by  St.  Paul, 
there  has  never  l)een  a  crew  more  devoted  to 


capture;  and  after  all  hope  seemed  to  have 
gone,  when  the  grape  shot  was  clouding  the 
surface  of  the  water  some  hundred  yards  ahead 
of  us,  several  of  the  sailors  left  their  oars  and 
went  round  the  decks,  demanding  from  each 
and  every  man  a  promise  not  to  enter  into  the 
British  ser\  ice,  and  “  rather  rot  in  prison,  (this 
was  their  expression,)  than  turn  their  anns 
against  their  countiy.” 

To  bring  the  mind  of  the  reader  from  this 
interesting  scene  to  that  which  follows,  it  is 
necessarv’  to  explain  to  him,  that  on  the  coast 
of  Norway,  in  fact  in  all  northern  climates,  fog- 
banks  arise  without  any  previous  notice ;  these 
are  so  dense,  that  they  have  given  rise  to  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  sailors,  “  that  you  may  drive  a 
nail  in  them,  and  hang  your  jacket  upon  it.” 
There  certainly  was  a  fog-bank  rapidly  rising  in 
the  north,  right  ahead.  This  would  indicate  a 
change  of  wind.  It  served  to  encourage  the 
crew,  and  “  pull  away”  was  again  heard.  “  pull 


liehtened  the  schooner  two  feet,  but  still  the  Till a'vny,  and  stick  her  nose  into  the  fog-bank. 
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gained  on  us.  Her  grape-shot  now  reached  us, 
and  peppered  the  water  on  each  side.  (Jreat 
exertions  were  made  by  ail  on  board,  but  in  vain, 
and  finally  our  long  Tom  was  loaded  with  two 
round  shot.  It  had  a  lock,  and  a  lanyard  was 
attached  to  the  trigger;  we  could  take  as  good 
aim  as  with  a  rifle.  She  went  on  a  pivot  just 
forward  of  the  mainmast,  so  that  we  could  send 
a  shot  nearly  astern.  The  forecastle  of  the 
74  was  crowded  with  men,  and  the  foretopsails, 
topgallants,  royal  and  skysail  yards  were  man¬ 
ned  ;  we  could  see  with  the  naked  eye  the  legs 
of  the  men  hanging  down  forward  of  the  sails  ; 
we  could  see  the  engine  playing  on  the  upper 
sails  to  keep  them  wet,  and  the  quarter  boats 
manned  to  take  possession  of  us.  Orders  were 
now  given  to  fire  long  Tom,  with  the  intention 
of  trj’ing  to  cut  away  some  of  her  spars.  It 
was  fired  several  times,  and  aimed  into  the  fore- 1 
castle.  To  destroy  life  was  no  advantage  to 
us  ;  but  from  several  shot  being  fired  with  our 
24  pounder,  and  not  seeing  the  shot  strike  the 
water,  I  have  no  doubt  some  poor  fellow  suf¬ 
fered.  The  concussion  of  air  was  so  great, 
that  our  waistcloths  from  the  main  shrouds  aft 
were  blown  away,  the  companion  and  binnacle 
injured,  and  the  man  at  the  helm  knocked  down. 

The  chase  now  became  desperate;  little 
chance  appeared  of  getting  clear.  Fifteen 
hours  without  intermission  had  our  men  been 
toiling,  ever)'  oflicer  on  board  sharing  the  la¬ 
bors  of  the  sailors ;  buckets  of  grog,  three  parts 
water  and  part  rum,  were  handed  round  to  the 
crew,  and  repeated  encouragir.g  expressions 
were  made  to  them,  such  as  “  Pull  my  good  fel¬ 
lows,”  “  Give  way  my  bold  Americans.”  Often 
the  first  lieutenant  would  take  hold  of  an  oar, 
exert  his  utmost  strength,  and  say  to  the  men,! 
”  Lay  out  your  strength,  my  good  fellows  ;P 


We  will  not  take  French  leave  of  her ;  give 
I  her  the  parting  adieu  from  long  Tom.”  Long 
{Tom  being  again  loaded  with  two  round  shot, 
24  pounders,  and  a  bag  of  grape,  was  elevated  ; 
the  first  lieutenant  held  the  string;  running  his 
eye  along  the  level  of  the  gun,  and  turning  sud¬ 
denly  round,  he  saw  the  schooner  just  entering 
the  fog-bank  ;  he  then  pulled  the  trigger.  As 
soon  as  the  report  and  echo  were  over,  he  said. 
“Now,  John  Bull,  I’ll  make  a  child's  bargain 
with  you ;  let  us  alone,  and  we  will  let  you 
alone ;”  and  sprang  to  the  helm,  altered  our 
P course  four  points,  and  when  the  morning 
broke,  not  a  speck  was  to  be  seen  in  any  part 
of  the  horizon. 


GENIUS  .SLEEPING 

Bunting  from  the  hollow  mniintnin, 

The  volcano'*  inoltitn  fountain 
Never  to  the  eye  reveal* 

River*  of  more  Ixirning  *plendor 
Thau  the  «igh«  of  Geniu*  render, 

When  a  paivinn,  fterre  or  tend  r, 

Oil  hi*  re-,;:;-.  -;>irit  steal*. 

He  has  strewed  his  bod  with  sorrow; 

Hut  the  seed  shall  *|irin|[  to  morrow 
Laurels  for  a  living  crown  ; 

And  contempt  iimy  joy  in  keeping 
Cruel  concert  with  his  weeping, 

And  forget  that  even  the  sleeping 
May  awaken  to  renown 

Like  the  tiger  is  his  dreaming — 

Starting  from  hi*  sleep,  and  screaming 
At  a  whisper  or  a  touch. 

When  tlie  languid  spirit  takes  him. 

Like  a  weary  child  it  makes  him 
Hut  bi'ware  the  blow  that  wakes  him ! 

Genius  when  he  sleeps  is  such ! 

FATHER  AISE.MENT. 

Father  Aisement,  of  the  order  of  Minims,! 
having  the  office  of  Lord  Preacher,  some  of  hisl 


doctrines  did  not  please  a  bachelor  in  divinity, 
of  the  name  of  Thibault.  In  consequence  of 
tills,  the  young  divine  composed  a  few  indifler- 
ent  versos,  in  which  he  attempted  to  ridicule 
the  preacher  by  plaviiig  on  his  name,  and  em¬ 
ployed  a  jM'rsoti  to  hand  them  to  him  just  as  he 
was  mounting  the  pulpit.  The  reverend  father 
took  the  pajier.  read  it,  and  said,  “  It  is  from  a 
poor  man  who  has  lost  his  wits,  and  for  whom 
tlie  prayers  of  this  congregation  are  desired.” 


For  iho  Eiitcr|w  iad. 


FIRST  AFI’F.ARANT E  t)F  THE  TVROLENE 
.MIN'STRF.I.S, 

i.N  MR.  Norton’s  f-vrewell  conc  ert  at 
c  astle  OAHItEN  saloon. 


Mr.  F.eitor — The  time  when  this  article 
can  appear  in  your  musical  periodical  is  too  re¬ 
mote  to  render  a  thorough  criticism  of  the  per¬ 
formance  interesting  to  your  readers ;  but  as 
several  musicians  made  their  first  appearance 
before  an  .American  audience,  of  whom  foreign 
papers  take  such  honorable  notice,  it  cannot  bo 
deemed  improper  to  speak  of  their  debut,  though 
at  so  late  an  hour.  The  principal  performers 
were  .Mr.  Norton,  Mr.  (!uddy,  Mr.  II.  Schmidt 
from  Germany,  and  the  Tyrolese  Minstrels,  Mr. 
Vincent  R.  Schmidt,  Carl  Schnepf,  Fridl 
Schiiepf,  and  F.  .M.  Fnnidenshuss. 

Mr.  Norton  jdayed  a  piece  on  the  tnimpet, 
which  he  again  called  a  concerto ;  it  was  his 
own  composition,  and  a  composer  has  certainly 
a  right  to  give  his  productions  such  a  name  as 
he  pleases ;  it  was  however  no  great  ntfair,  and 
though  he  was  encored,  he  could  not  expect  to 
acipiire  additional  reputation  as  a  good  player 
at  so  small  an  expense, 

Mr,  Cuddy  played  a  fantasia  on  the  flute,  in 
which  he  introduced  the  air  of  “the  yellow 
haired  laddie.”  This  gentleman  has  hereto¬ 
fore  so  mucii  interested  and  delighted  our  mu¬ 
sical  world,  that  the  praise  which  he  merited  on 
this  occasion  might  have  been  expected.  The 
expression  and  neatness  which  render  his  exe¬ 
cution  so  perfect  and  surprising  are  never  di¬ 
minished  when  accompanied  by  other  instru¬ 
ments  ;  but  it  is  when  the  accompaniment 
ceases,  and  .Mr,  Cuddy  introduces  some  of  his 
favorite  airs,  as  the  one  above  mentioned,  or 
“  Auld  Robin  Gray,”  that  his  imagination 
breaks  loose,  and  thus  liberated,  flutters  and 
flies  about  from  flower  to  flower,  sipping  like 
the  bee  its  native  food  where  it  can  be  found. 
It  is  then  he  shows  himself  as  the  child  of  taste 
and  elegance,  when  he  soothes  and  pleases  by 
grace  and  facility,  and  captivates  every  hearer 
by  his  strains. 

Mr.  If.  Schmidt  performed  a  solo  on  the  vio¬ 
lin  ;  his  style  is  evidently  an  imitation  of  Paga¬ 
nini,  (if  this  great  artist  can  be  imitated,)  and 
he  made  what  our  daily  critics  call  “  a  most  de¬ 
cided  hit.”  Each  of  his  variations  was  raptu¬ 
rously  applauded.  I  think  he  will  prove  a  valu- 
able  acquisition  to  our  musical  society.  He 
manifests  at  least  wonderful  powers  of  ex¬ 
ecution.  His  play  needs,  however,  that  light 
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and  shade  which  i«  so  visible  in  the  performance 
of  Mr.  Cuddy,  and  of  Mr.  Vincent  R.  Schmidt, 
on  their  separate  instruments ;  and  certainly 
the  real  and  more  useful  difficulties  of  taste 
and  expression  are  by  far  more  fascinating  than 
the  surprising  labor  and  dexterity  of  execution. 

Mr.  Vincent  R.  Schmidt  performed  two  solos 
on  the  guitar,  arranged  by  himself.  All  lovers 
of  music  would  lament  that  Mr.  Schmidt  had 
not  attached  himself  to  an  instrument  more 
worthy  of  his  genius,  taste,  and  learning,  than 
the  guitar.  To  judge  from  the  general  per¬ 
formance  on  this  instrument,  one  w’ould  suppose 
that  its  sounds  would  be  lost  in  the  spacious 
concert  room ;  the  tone  of  his  instrument  will 
do  nothing  for  itself,  but  it  seems  that  Mr. 
Schmidt  has  done  with  music  as  the  perseve¬ 
ring  farmer  does  with  agriculture — the  more 
barren  and  ungrateful  the  soil,  the  more  labor 
he  employs  on  its  cultivation.  Mr.  Schmidt 
thus  leads  his  hearers  from  regret  to  surprise ; 
they  listen  no  longer  to  the  feeble  tones  of  a 
guitar ;  they  hear  the  power  of  a  harp  in  her 
chords,  the  soothing  voice  of  a  violin,  the  7Ve- 
mulando  a  la  Paganini;  and  thus  from  sur¬ 
prise  they  are  led  to  admiration — to  the  highest 
pitch  of  delight.  Mr.  Schmidt’s  style  is  quite 
peculiar  to  himself ;  it  is  not  the  rapid  execu¬ 
tion  of  Huerta,  nor  the  pleasing  arpeggio  of| 
Fehrman ;  there  seems  to  be  an  accent, 
spring,  and  a  smartness  in  his  touch,  which  I 
never  heard  before.  He  has  a  hand  which  no 
difficulties  can  embarrass ;  a  taste  the  most  re 
fined  and  delicate ;  and  a  judgment  so  correct 
and  certain,  as  never  to  let  a  single  note  escape 
him  without  meaning.  That  my  remarks  on 
Mr.  Schmidt’s  performance  may  not  appear  ex 


Vocal  performances  of  this  kind  are  as  yetj 
quite  novel  among  us.  They  awaken  by  their 
own  intrinsic  simplicity  and  peculiarity,  the 
most  delightful  and  indescribable  sensations ; 
because  they  are  genuine  strains  of  feeling 
which  breathe  the  language  of  nature.  We 
■nay  listen  with  amazement  to  the  execution  ofj 
brilliant  bravuras,  but  they  excite  no  pleasurable 
or  lasting  impression  ;  and  indeed,  we  often  be¬ 
come  weary  of  them,  as  man  tires  generally  of| 
dainties  sooner  than  common  food.  The  songs 
of  the  Tyrol  preserve  always  their  truly  pas¬ 
toral  character,  whether  they  are  expressive  of| 
hilarity,  as  “  Der  Sweizerbue of  sociability, 
as  the  “  All  Enk  Sachharsleulen of  hero¬ 
ism,  as  “  Das  Schuzenlied,''  and  “  Der  Ty- 
roler  Landsturm of  love,  as  “  Mein 
Schatz of  rural  contentment,  as  “  Der 
Zttfriedene  Bauer or  of  pathos  and  grief,  as 
Die.  Verlassene,"  and  “  Der  Siteizers  Ileim- 
iceA.”  Composers  of  every  nation  have  never 
hesitated  to  borrow  or  imitate  the  strains  of  the 
Tyrolese,  especially  in  operas  which  portray 
rural  life ;  and  Rossini  himself  owes  much  to 
their  melodies  for  the  success  of  his  William 
Tell.  But  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  commit 
the  genuine  Tyrolese  melodies  to  paper;  they 
abound  with  passages  that  carry  with  them  nei¬ 
ther  words  nor  meaning,  such  as  “  di  ri  di  doi 
•*  dull  di  daw  daw  didl  do;”  "  hudl  di  he;" 
“  tra-lal-la  tra  di  di  di  ra,"  &c.  These  are 
devoted  merely  to  the  unfettered  play  of  the 
voice  among  liquid  sounds,  but  calculated,  as  it 
should  seem,  to  develope  its  characteristic 
powers,  and,  in  the  wild  and  pleasurable  exer¬ 
cises  of  the  singers  amid  their  native  hills  and 
dells,  to  reach  “  the  cave  where  echo  lies,”  and 


and  subjected  to  some  unavoidable  disadvan¬ 
tages."  I  would  therefore  invite  all  the  lovers 
of  the  truly  beautiful  in  music,  not  to  forego 
the  opportunity  of  hearing  these  songsters  of 
nature,  who  have  so  lately  arrived  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  As  I  have  no  personal  acquaintance  with 
them,  I  am  ignorant  how  long  they  may  remain 
with  us ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  while  they 
stay,  they  will  frequently  favor  our  musical 
public  with  an  occasion  to  enjoy  their  delight¬ 
ful  performance. 

Germanicvs. 
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We  shall  shortly  receive  regularly  the  Rerue  Mu- 
iticale,  a  quarterly  musical  journal,  published  in  Pa¬ 
ris,  by  M.  Fetis,  one  of  the  best,  (perhaps  the  very 
best,)  critics  of  the  age,  in  matters  of  musical  science. 
This,  in  addition  to  our  London  llarmonicon,  and 
several  literary  periodicals,  will  enable  us  to  keep  up 
the  spirit  of  this  work  with  more  ease. 


travagant  to  any  of  your  readers,  I  have  thought  |  invite  her  to  her  wonted  share  in  the  burden  of 
it  proper  to  select  the  following  article  from  the  jthe  song. 


Our  brother  of  the  Baltimore  Minerva,  Mr.  J.  H. 
Hewitt,  has  given  up  the  chair  editorial,  and  intends 
to  devote  his  sole  attention  to  the  professitm  in  which 
I  he  has  distinguished  himself,  that  is  music.  We  are 
glad  that  he  has  escaped  so  many  of  the  ills  to  which 
the  quill  is  heir;  but  we  apprehend  that  his  late 
charge  will  suffer  by  the  change. 


Paris  Revue  Muticale: 

“  M.  Schmidt  ne  joue  pas  de  son  instrument 
comme  tout  le  mondc ;  et  en  cela  il  a  parfaite- 
ment  raison ;  son  talent  lui  appartiont ;  per- 
sonne  ne  peut  le  lui  disputcr.  II  tire  dc  son 
instrument  un  volume  de  son  fort  considerable. 


”  The  goatherd  of  the  Alps,”  says  a  writer 
in  a  former  number  of  the  llarmonicon,  "free 
as  the  air  he  breathes,  runs  through  the  gamut 
Jat  a  breath,  and,  with  a  finn  and  powerful  voice, 
calls  up  the  sweet  reverberations  of  the  rocks 
by  which  he  is  environed.  Without  being  re- 


ou  du  moins  aussi  considerable  qu’on  le  peutl®^™'*^*'’^^  rules  to  which  he  is  a  stranger,  and 


tircr  de  la  guitare. 

Mr.  Schmidt  was  presented  in  Paris  with  a 
silver  medal  for  harmony  and  composition. 

Permit  me  now  to  detain  you  for  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  with  a  brief  account  of  the  Tyrolese 
minstrels.  The  acclamation  with  which  they 
were  received,  and  the  rapture  communicated 
by  their  talents,  and  what  is  more,  the  pecu¬ 
liarity  of  their  singing,  render  them  worthy  of| 
notice  in  your  journal.  Dressed  in  their  na¬ 
tive  costume,  like 

“  The  green-capped,  itrong  limbed  mountaineer,” 

they  sang  several  of  their  wild  inimitable  songs. 
Their  united  performance  was  most  effective 
and  harmonious,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
conducted,  sustained,  increased,  and  diminished 
their  tgnes  by  minute  degrees,  manifested  that 
they  arc  complete  masters  of  their  art. 


which  would  but  impede  the  spontaneous  effu¬ 
sions  of  his  soul,  he  prefers  those  tones  that 
fancy  inspires,  and  which  his  organs  seem  to 
have  the  natural  gift  to  modulate.  He  rarely 
repeats  them  in  a  manner  exactly  the  same,  even ! 
if  solicited  so  to  do.  Inspired  by  the  scenery,! 
and  the  circumstances  by  which  he  is  surrounded, 
and  guided  by  a  kind  of  instinctive  talent,  he 
creates  new  sounds,  and  new  modulations,  and 
varies  his  melody  without  being  conscious  that 
his  song  is  beyond  the  rivalry  of  art.” 

Several  of  these  Tyrolese  melodies  have 
been  dressed  in  an  English  garb,  and  reprinted 
in  this  country,  as  "The  Swiss  Boy,”  the 
"  Hunter  of  the  Alps,”  "The  Herdsman’s  Re¬ 
turn,”  &c. ;  but  Mr.  Moscheles,  who  arranged 
the  music,  and  Mr.  Bail,  the  translator  of  the 
original  words,  both  speak  of  the  difficulties 
which  they  had  to  encounter,  that  they  had 
I  been  “prepared  for  the  press  in  much  haste, 


We  rcaumc  the  publication  of  the  ‘  Reniiniscenccf,'’ 
by  our  Engliali  friend,  “  B.”  We  arc  not  certain  of 
more  than  one  future  number ;  but  we  hope  the  au¬ 
thor  will  favor  U8  with  his  correspondence  in  some 
;<hape.  If  he  will  do  us  the  honor  of  an  occasional 
letter  touching  the  ail'airs  of  Eiirojic,  he  will  lay  us 
under  weighty  obligations ;  and  thus  much  he  can 
do  without  inconvenience. 


We  have  received  a  communication  from  a  gentle¬ 
man,  (not  wholly  unknown  himself  as  a  writer,)  in¬ 
tended  to  puff  into  notice  the  compositions  of  a  veiy 
clever  and  emulous  young  musical  composer.  We 
do  not  think  the  person  complimented  in  his  article 
would  consent  to  have  his  name  brought  before  the 
public  in  a  way  so  very  objectionable.  The  act  would 
only  produce  ridicule.  We  should  be  the  last  to  dis¬ 
sent  from  the  facts  stated  in  the  article,  yet  we  do  net 
consider  it  discreet  or  prohtable  to  give  them  in  the 
form  proposed.  The  young  gentleman  certainly  has 
talents,  which  industry  and  patience  alone  will  make 
permanently  honorable  to  him.  Fame  is  seldom 
taken  by  capitulation.  A  regular  siege,  or  a  brilliant 
attack,  is  the  surest  way  to  conquer  the  obstinate 
dame.  If  the  gentleman  would  compose  an  opera,  or 
an  oratorio,  worthy  the  genius  he  evinces,  his  own 
good  sense,  and  that  of  his  friend,  our  correspondent, 
would  teach  him  the  preference.  Such  an  impression 
upon  public  taste  does  more  than  all  the  newspaper 
puffs  which  could  be  printed  in  a  century.  We  must 
decline  publishing  his  article. 
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his  ag«ncy  for  pcrio<)iral8,  he  has  an  assortment  of 
cheap  and  popular  books,  which  are  exceedingly  con 
InthcEutcrpeiadof  September  15,  wo  mentioned  a  lenient  for  the  traveler  to  catch  on  his  way  to  the 
few  words  in  regard  to  Pcale  s  “  Gallery  of  Italian  j(camboat,  and  well  calculated  to  relieve  the  tedium 
Painting*."  During  the  last  fortnight  we  have  con-  g^cain  voyage, 
tinued  our  visits — we  have  spent  many  hours,  com 
muning  with  the  talent  of  by-gone  ages,  and  with  the 
forms  of  beauty  and  loveliness  which  are  there  pic 
tured ;  and  every  visit  has  increased  our  admiration.  The  opera  of  .\rtaxerxes  has  been  performed  at  the 
It  is  decidedly  the, /fne*/ co//cc<«on  of  pic/Mres  crerex-  Park,  the  part  of  Mandane  by  .Miss  Hughes.  The 
hibited,  or  nov  ejrhibiting,  in  thi*  coitnlry  ;  the  paint-  house  was  crowde<l  to  overflowing ;  yet  the  audience 
ings  are  but  few  in  number,  but  all  of  them  pre  was  so  unacquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  music. 


THE  DRAMA. 


at  home  in  all  stations,  from  the  Baron’s  daughter  in 
Cinderella  to  Nelly  in  “No  Song,  no  Supper.’’ 
Blakely,  Placide,  Barnes,  and  the  rest  of  the  queer  old 
cixlgers,  are  always  entertaining;  and  Barry,  Simp¬ 
son,  and  Wootlhull  go  on  with  their  most  laborious 
and  necessary  parts  industriously  as  usual.  The  or¬ 
chestra  still  holds  its  unrivalled  station,  the  first  in 
the  country. 

At  the  Bowery,  the  “  Scho»il  for  Scandal  ’’  has  been 
pro<luccd  in  the  first  style  of  acting.  The  readings 
acre,  however,  deficient,  owing  to  haste  in  preparar 
tion.  “  Toa-n  and  Country,’’  another  excellent  old 


cious  gems:  they  are  not  offered  to  the  world  as  ort- 1  that  it  aent  off  heavily.  The  recitative  is  very  insi- jeomedy,  has  been  several  times  prinlucetl,  ReuWn 


ginala  of  the  old  masters,  which  arc  aVovc  all  price, 
but  as  true  copies  of  those  originals,  and  as  such  they' 
deserve  the  patronage  of  the  public. 

In  the  gallery  a-c  find  specimens  of  Raphael,  Guido,  | 
Caracci,  Rubens,  Domenichino,  Salvator,  and  Bron¬ 
zino,  and  original  portraits  of  Thorwaldscn  and  I 
Trentanova,  the  most  celebrated  sculptors  in  Rome, 


pid  to  an  uncultivated  ear,  especially  the  style  in 
which  Artijxerxes  is  a-ritten.  Where  the  recitative 
a-as  dropped,  hoa'ever,  and  the  singing  twk  a  more 
intelligible  character,  the  applause  was  deafening. 
“Mild  as  the  .Moonbeams’’ was  received  a-ith  rap¬ 
ture.  Cinderella  has  been  performed.  Miss  Hughes 
taking  the  part  of  Cinderella.  Her  performance  was 


of  Cainucini,  wIh)  is  regarded  as  the  first  historical!  well  received.  W  e  believe  that  this,  her  first  appear- 


painter  in  the  a’orld,  and  of  our  distinguished  coun¬ 
tryman,  Mr.  Perkins. 

Time  would  fail  us,  W’ere  a-c  to  attempt  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  their  merits;  a-e  can  only  say,  that  they  pre¬ 
sent  an  opportunity  to  those  fond  of  paintings  a-hicb| 


ance  in  the  character,  a-as  as  a-cll  enacted  as  any  of| 
the  first  ten  appearances  of  Mrs.  .\ustin.  One  im- 
p<irtant  piece,  the  Tyrolien  .4ir,  a-ith  variations,  from 
which  Mrs.  Austin  rcapt  her  greatest  applause,  and 
which  a-as  expressly  adapted  for  her  voice,  was  with- 


(ilenroy,  .Mr.  Barton.  The  “Heir  at  Law-,’’  another 
comerly  of  the  first  class,  has  been  murderously 
treated,  owing  to  a  bad  cast  of  characters.  Mr.  Bar¬ 
ton's  Lear,  and  also  his  lago,  have  given  great  satis¬ 
faction.  But  for  a  defect  in  articulation,  and  an  asth¬ 
matic  sound  of  the  voice,  Mr.  B.  w-ould  take  the 
first  rank  as  a  tragedian.  He  is  also  a  very  correct 
actor  in  genteel  comedy. 

Miss  Mest.-ryer,  as  Rosalie  Somers,  in  the  excellent 
comedy  of  “Tow-n  and  Country,’’  gave  promise  of 
much  talent  as  an  actress.  .Mr.  and  .Mrs.  Russell  arc 
too  well  known  to  need  our  suffrages  in  their  favor. 
.Mrs.  S.  Wheatley’ makes  many  friends  by  the  judi- 


should  not  be  neglected,  that  Mr.  P's  gallery  should  held  from  .Miss  Hughes,  being  the  private  property  ol  Icious  and  natural  exercise  of  her  volatile  disposition, 
and  will  be  pronounced  far  more  attractive  than  .\bra-  the  adapter.  Thus  Miss  Hughes  has  been  prevente<l  |  The  new-  domestic  drama  of  “  .Maurice  the  Wotxl- 
ham's  collection,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  who  from  a  fair  competition  with  her  popular  predecessor.  Icttttcr '’  is  one  of  those  excellent  moral  exhibitions, 
w-ish  to  aid  the  cause  and  the  progress  of  the  arts  in  Tlie  Hunter’s  Signal  Horn,  intro<luced  in  place  of  theV  which  cannot  lx?  too  often  held  up  for  the  entertain- 
this  country,  to  be  liberal  in  their  support  of  such  ex-  Tyrolien,  w-as  received  with  a  thunder  of  applause.  I  ment  of  our  youth ;  yet  it  possesses  little  merit  as  a 
hibitions  os  that  of  Mr.  Peale.  At  the  first  {)erformance  of  “The  .Marriage  of  Fi-j literary  w-ork.  It  seems  got  up  to  bring  forward 

Igaro,”  .Mr.  Richings  played  Figaro,  and  wc  are  asto- 1  Master  Russell,  a  lad  of  much  piomise,  who  takes  a 
nished  to  find  his  |)erformancc  condemned  by  some  of  I  conspicuous  part  in  it. 


SONNET. 


Heaven  ever  s<<bi1  thee  sunshine,  Caroline  ? 

Such  as  plays  warmly  on  thy  thoughtful  brow. 
And  blushes  oii  thy  cheek  of  dimples  now 
And  Heaven  aye  grant  a  cheerful  heart  like  thine 
To  share  the  gladness  of  thy  lot,  and  join 
In  thy  lone  musings,  when  thy  spirits  bow 
To  the  stern  berk  of  thoughts,  which  even  thou 
Must  male  thee  with,  if  thou  art  child  of  mine' 

I  would  not  thou  wert  sad — and  yet  I  would 


our  friends,  from  whose  taste  and  lil)orality  w-c  had 
hoped  ’oetter  things.  That  the  part  ought  to  be  given 
to  Mr.  Thorne  w-e  cannot  liclicvc,  nor  can  wc  conceive 
on  what  grounds  such  an  assertion  has  been  maile. 
Of  the  comparative  merits  of  Thotne  and  Richitigs, 
as  scientific  musicians,  w-e  have  no  means  of  judg- 


Wednesday  evening,  the  tragedy  of  “Venice  Pre¬ 
served’’  w-as  performed  at  the  How-ery,  with  a  power¬ 
ful  cast  of  character.  Hamblin,  Barton,  and  a  debu¬ 
tante,  a  young  lady  of  this  city,  as  Belvidcra.  If  her 
first  appearance  in  this  character  is  to  be  taken  as  a 
promise  of  what  study  snd  practice  may  yet  prcnlucc. 


ling  but  by  the  effect  they  produce.  Probably  the  thco-!shc  may  look  forward  with  certainty  of  becoming  an 


rttic  skill  of  the  former  is  superior;  but  it  is  not  con¬ 
tended  that  a  barber  should  exhibit  a  wonderful  com- 


Whnse  waters  hallow  the  pure  srditude, 

The  silent,  thoughtful  heart,  and  calmer  seem 
Than  thy  fond  mother's  breathing,  when  she  stood 
And  w-atched  the  motions  of  thy  cradle  dream. 


That  thou  shoiildst  drink  deep  at  that  pensive  stream,  |pass  of  science  upon  the  stage.  We  reason  only  from  | 

the  fitness  of  voice  and  style  of  acting,  when  we  say 
Ihat  the  ca.st  was  peculiarly  happy  in  giving  the  pari 
of  Figaro  to  Mr.  Richings.  Of  .Mr.  Thorne’s  talent 
wc  have  a  more  favorable  opinion  than  these  remark.- 
would,  at  first,  indicate.  His  Ca.'par,  in  “Dcr  Frcy- 
schutz,”  is  vcrygootl,  and  his  Dandini,  in  Cinderella, 
is  much  superior  to  the  Alidoro  of  .Mr.  Richings. 
His  voice,  however,  w-ill  never  allow  him  to  bcconn 
eminent  as  a  solo  singer.  Nor  do  w-e  pretend  that 
.Mr.  Richings  will  ever  far  exceed  him  in  that  line. 
Their  singing  and  acting  are  of  quite  different  cha 
racter,  and  very  few  parts  can  be  found  in  the  whoh 
round  of  the  dram.a,  in  which  their  success  w-ould  lx 
the  same,  either  as  actors  or  singers. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  “dumb  show’’  erhibi- 
tions  of  .Mrs.  Barrymore  and  Master  Wieland.  W< 
protest  against  making  this  branch  of  the  drama  b(i 
prominent.  Excellence  in  this  branch  requires  at- 
much,  or  more  study,  than  many  branches  of  infi- 


?~y  .4  correspondent  on  the  drama  w-ill  see  that  the 
chief  substance  of  his  communication  is  otherwise 
treated,  in  anticipation.  His  letter,  by  being  directed 
to  a  distant  place,  came  to  hand  too  late  for  any  use 
ful  purpose.  The  provision  wc  have  made  by  having 
letter-boxes  at  different  places,  is  to  accommodate 
those  who  have  no  time  to  go  to  the  post  office,  or  to 
our  publishing  office.  Letters  left  in  the  post  office 
i»ecd  no  other  direction  than  the  Euterpeiad,  New 
York.  They  always  come  immediately  to  hand. 

One  of  the  subjects  of  the  above-mentioned  com¬ 
munication,  the  notice  of  an  actor  lately  departed 
from  the  city,  we  think  too  old  for  our  present  publi- 


imrivalled  actress  in  her  line.  A  fine  figure,  and  a 
countenance  full  of  deep  and  unutterable  feeling, 
w-ith  a  firm  and  dignified  voice,  and  a  taste  capable  of 
<;iving  to  them  all  any  pxilish  w-hich  time  and  industry 
can  produce,  arc  gifts  for  which  mtiny  aspirants  for 
histrionic  fame  are  toiling  for  years.  Nothing  can 
hinder  her  in  her  march  to  eminence  if  she  has  health, 
and  docs  not  too  soon  imbibe  the  belief  that  she  is 
perfect  in  her  profession.  Those  talents  w-hich  are 
.icquircd  or  perfected  by  labor  never  stand  still.  The 
actor  must  be  alw-ays  improving  or  losing  ground. 
There  is  no  stopping  place,  at  which  talent  may  safely 
take  an  hour’s  rep<iae.  The  part  of  Belvidera  is  not 
ill  easy  part  for  a  debutante.  The  last  two  scenes  in 
which  she  appears  are  w-orthy  the  study  of  years, 
y»t  the  young  lady  went  through  them  with  much 
confidence  and  firmness ;  not  indeed  with  the  perfect 
finish  of  Mrs.  Duff  or  Mrs.  Stone;  but  much  better 

I  than  Could  be  expected  from  a  first  appearance  in  the 
character. 


cation.  The  oth»,  announcing  the  reappearance  of  „i,eiy’n,ore  importance.  Yet  the  taste  for  such  exhi- 
apopular  actor  al«ut  to  take  place,  we  choose  to  de-  remunerate  the  pains  necessary  to 


fer  till  he  has  appeared.  It  is  nut  so  safe  for  us  to 
speak  of  futurity,  as  if  we  issued  daily.  Our  matter 
is  prepared  for  press  so  long  beforehand,  that  great 
revolutions  sometimes  take  place  in  the  interim. 


The  agency  office  of  Mr.  W’m.  Stodart,  No.  6  Court 
land  street,  is  certainly  a  public  convenience  not  to 
be  passed  by  in  silence.  All  the  periodicals  published 
in  America,  and  even  those  in  Europe,  can  Ixs  pro 
cured  without  delay  by  application  to  him.  His  im¬ 
mediate  vicinity  to  the  steamboat  landings  makes  his  I  same  power,  and  her  rich  contralto  will  be  heard 


reach  it.  VVe  do  not  condemn  the  study  in  toto;  bul 
it  should  never  be  a  prominent  aim  of  a  dramatic 
campaign.  Mrs.  Pindar  is  an  actress  of  some  talent, 
but  her  voice  is  indistinct,  and  a  lung  time  will  be  ne¬ 
cessary  to  enable  her  to  meet  the  cxficctations  which 
her  announcement  created. 

The  old  stock  actors  at  the  Park  lose  none  of  their 
well-earned  reputation  by  Juxta-poeition  with  these 
New  Lights.  Mrs.  Wheatley  makes  the  same  inimi¬ 
table  vixen  as  formerly.  Mrs.  Sharpe  sings  with  the 


stand  peculiarly  convenient  to  strangers.  Besides  I  whenever  it  is  set  dowm  in  the  part.  Mrs.  Vernon  is 


LORD  BUCKHURST’S  “GORBODUC." 

This  was  the  first  dramatic  piece  of  any  con¬ 
sideration  in  the  English  language,  and  was 
written  many  years  before  Shakspeare  flou¬ 
rished.  Lord  Biickhurst  was  assisted  in  it  by 
Norton,  a  fellow-laborer  with  Stcrnhold  and 
Hopkins,  'fhis  tragedy  was  acted  before 
tiueen  Elizabeth,  at  Whitehall,  by  the  Gentle¬ 
men  of  the  Inner  Temple,  .4.  I).  15<51.  It  ori¬ 
ginally  had  the  title  of  “  Eerrex  and  Porrex 
was  surreptitiously  and  incorrectly  printed  in 
15B5 ;  more  completely  in  1570 ;  and  again, 
under  the  title  of  “  Gorboduc,”  in  1590.  It 
was  re-published,  in  1736,  with  a  Preface,  by 
Mr.  Spence,  by  the  procuration  of  Mr.  Pope, 
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who  wondered  that  “  the  propriety  and  natural 
case  of  it  had  not  been  better  imitated  by  the 
dramatic  authors  in  the  succeeding  age.”  It  is 
to  be  found  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Collec¬ 
tion  of  Old  Plays  published  by  Dodsley. 

Sir  Philip  Sydney,  in  his  "  Apology  for  Po- 
etrv,'I  gives  the  following  character  of  this  tra¬ 
gedy,  in  his  lofty  style :  “  It  is  full  of  stately 
speeches  and  well  sounding  phrases,  climbing 
to  the  height  of  Seneca's  style,  and  ns  full  ot 
notable  morality,  which  it  doth  most  delight¬ 
fully  teach,  and  thus  obtain  the  very  end  of 
poesy.”  Puttenham  says,  in  his  “Art  of  Po¬ 
etry,”  “  I  think  that,  for  tragedy,  the  Lord  of 
Hu'ckhurst  and  Maistcr  Kdward  Ferreys,  for 
such  doings  as  I  have  seen  of  theirs,  do  desen'e 
the  highest  price:  the  Earl  of  Oxford  and 
Maister  Edwards,  (of  her  .Majesty's  Chappcl,) 
for  Comedy  and  Interlude.” 


For  the  Fut»>rpeia(l. 

A  DREAM 

Ttif  sun  was  sinkinz  slow  behind  the  mountains. 

Pourins  Ills  railiniicf  on  the  gladdenH  sight — 

The  babbling  waters  of  the  gushing  rnuntains 
Sparkh'd  like  iiiolti'ii  dianiondi  in  hi*  light — 

The  gentle  zephyr  with  unfolded  pinion 
Came  In  niy  forehead  with  a  balmy  kiss, 

And  I  wai  wandering  in  a  new  dominion, 

Where  all  around  was  redolent  with  bliss! 

A  thousand  lutes  their  melody  were  flinging 
In  a  full  gush  u|Min  the  ambient  air; 

A  thousand  girlish  voices,  ton,  were  singing 
Their  thrilling  note*  of  de<>|M-st  gladin-sH  there — 
And  the  low  iiiurmiir  of  tin*  heaving  ocean 
Mingled  Its  mournful  cadence  with  their  song — 
BooUiing  the  spirit  with  its  lram|uil  moiion, 

As  its  blue  w  aters  rolled  In  light  along. 

Clouds,  which  were  painted  wit:i  the  hues  of  heaven. 
Curtained  the  chamliers  of  the  gorgeous  west; 
Adding  new  lieanly  to  that  glorious  even; 

Telling  the  spirit  of  its  home  of  rest , 

Bringing  a  thrill  to  the  forsaken  bosom ; 

Filling  the  fancy  with  a  dream  of  light; 

Ueviving  Joys  that  [Hirished  in  iheir  blossom , 

Creating  bu|ies  that  cannot  set  in  night. 

Light  bari|ues  were  out  upon  the  sparkling  waters. 
Bounding  in  liglitness  through  the  featlnur  foam ; 
To  the  rajit  fancy  seeiiiins  ocean's  daughters. 

Flitting  in  joy  above  their  pearly  home — 

And  o'er  the  deep  w  as  borne  the  song  of  gladness. 
Bursting  spontaneously  from  many  a  lip, 

I'nmingled  with  a  single  note  of  .sadness. 

For  Uiere  young  lieart.s  with  joy  held  fellowsliip. 

And  I  was  resting  where  the  foamy  billow 
Laved  the  I'uuiidatiun  of  my  mossy  seat ; 

And  thou,  lieluved  of  my  soul !  didst  pillow 
My  bead  upon  thy  breast— and  low  and  sweet 
Thy  words  of  deep  devotrdness  were  s]K)ken, 

And  I  was  liappy,  fur  1  tliought  tliat  thou 
Couldst  iical  again  the  bean  1  deemed  was  broken, 
And  the  deep  uace  of  anguisli  leR  my  brow. 

And  thou  didst  bend  in  loveliness  above  me. 

Until  thy  lip  pressed  fondly  upon  mine. 

And  my  bean  leapt  to  think  that  one  could  love  me, 
W'hile  my  soul’s  best  atll-ction*  flowed  with  tJiiiie ; 
And  in  the  ferseney  of  love  I  blessed  thee, 

While  tears  of  Joy  came  down  my  cheeks  like  rain, 
And  wildly  to  niy  yearning  bosom  pressed  thee. 

That  none  might  tear  thee  from  my  bean  again. 

A  change— an  awful  cliange  came  o’er  my  dreaming; 

The  sky  was  veiled  in  darkness  deep  as  death — 

And  the  tierce  liglitiiing,  with  its  vivid  streaming, 
Came,  till  I  felt  ita  hot  and  sulphury  breath— 

And  ocean’s  roar  re-echoed  back  the  thunder 
That  burst  in  fearful  peala  above  my  bead, 

A*  if  each  tolling  cloud  was  rent  asunder, 

Or  the  last  trump  bad  ixaled  to  wake  the  dead ! 


The  stormy  billows  in  their  wrath  were  flinging 
Tempests  of  spray  ii|>on  us — yet  wen  thou 
Fondly  as  ever  to  niy  liosoni  clinging — 

Nor  would  the  flrmness  of  thy  spirit  bow, 

Though  storm  and  wave  aud  peril  were  around  us. 

And  Death  sr-emed  brooding  o’er  the  gloomy  scene — 
Each  coming  breaker  in  its  Imrsting  found  us 
True  to  each  other  as  we  e'er  had  been. 

Wave  after  wave  da.<lied  o’er  us — and  the  liglitning 
Came  in  its  sheeted  splendor  from  the  cloud — 

The  gloomy  waste  of  the  mad  waters  brightening — 
Robing  the  billows  wiili  a  fiery  shroud ! 

Earth  heaved  convulsively  from  her  foundations— 

The  heavens  stooped  down  to  mingle  with  the  surge — 
And  ocean  with  its  dread  reverberations 
Bounded  creation’s  melancholy  dirge  ! 

Darker  and  darker  grew  the  scene  l>efore  us— 

Louder  the  tliuuder  burst  upon  the  ear — 

A  wave — a  niouniaiii- wave — came  sweeping  o’er  us, 
Bpre.iding  destruction  in  its  dread  career! 

Onward — still  onward — by  the  leni|>est  driven — 

Its  roar,  how  awful ! — its  approach,  how  dread ! — 
Onward— still  onward — foaming  up  to  heaven, 

In  its  dark  fury  over  us  it  sited ! 

It  was  the  lant — tlie  gloomy  wave*  retreated — 

The  lliuiidor-clouds  rol!ed  heavily  away — 

The  moon  came  forth  in  loveliness — and  greeted 
The  water*  with  its  gentlest  smile — and  they 
Gave  bark  a  murmur  of  congratulation 
Tliat  beaten  was  once  again  enrolled  in  smites — 

A  tone  tliat  seeineil  to  the  iniagliialion 
The  ocean's  whisper  to  her  thousand  isles ! 

A  glorious  firmament  was  glowing  o'er  me — 

Music  celestial  fell  upon  my  ear — 

Beenes  of  encliaiitnieiit  were  spread  out  before  me, 

.\nd  THor  wert  with  me  still— and  doubly  dear — 

And  I  teas  happy  ! 

.^h  Ihnt  dream  is  over— 

That  bles*«>d  vision  balli  for  aye  departed — 

No  earllily  Joy  reniaiuelh  for  lliy  lover— 

The  sad,  the  desolate,  the  brukeii-liearted  ! 

LvisraiL. 

^Coninfton,  Srptemhtr  ICrk,  1831. 


GEKBRAN’l)  HIIEDERODE. 

Gerbrnnd  Bredcrode  was  born  at  Amsterdam 
on  the  Kith  .March,  1585.  His  works,  during 
his  lire-time,  were  held  in  great  esteem;  but 
tliey  have  of  late  years  been  comparatively 
neglected  by  his  coitntrj’men. 

Whether  this  arises  from  his  occasional  want 
of  polish,  or  from  a  change  in  public  opinion, 
or  from  both  these  causes  combined,  is  now 
difticult  to  determine.  Yet  it  appears  to  us  that 
he  has  been  rather  unfairly  treated.  Even  Je¬ 
ronimo  de  \'rics,  in  his  Specimen  of  a  History 
of  Dutch  Poetical  Literature,  although  gene¬ 
rally  the  most  lenient  of  critics,  has,  we  think, 
barely  done  him  Justice.  Brederode  had  not, 
it  is  tnie,  the  imagination,  and  energy,  and  sub- 
limity  of  Hooft  and  Vondel,  and  others  of  his 
contemporaries ;  but  he  {jossessed  abundant  na¬ 
tural  feeling,  an  almost  feminine  sensibility, 
and,  in  most  instances,  an  easy  and  harmonious 
flow  of  vcrsitication.  Nor,  although  living  in 
the  golden  age  of  Dutch  literature,  did  he  ever 
abandon  his  originality  of  thought  and  expres¬ 
sion,  and  condescend  to  be  the  mere  imitator  of 
even  the  most  splendid  models  which  his  coun- 
tr}’  has  produced.  It  should  also  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  he  was  an  utter  stranger  to  the 
learned  languages,  and  that  he  died  when  only 
thirty-three  years  of  age. 

He  was  principally  celebrated  for  his  ComeJ 
dies,  into  which  he  mtroduced  the  language  ofB 
the  lower  classes  of  Amsterdam  with  ^at| 
effect.  It  is  said,  that  he  often  attended  thes 


Iflsh-market  and  similar  places,  to  collect  mate¬ 
rials  for  his  various  pieces.  His  Poems  were 
published  at  Amsterdam,  in  In*  Cornelius 
Van  der  Plasse,  under  the  titles  of  Met  Boir. 
tigh  Liedt-Iineck  (Facetious  Song-Book) ;  Dr 
(iroote  liron  der  Minnen  (The  Great  Foun¬ 
tain  of  Love)  ;  and  Aendachtigh  Liedt^Boeck 
(Meditative  Song-Book). 

The  first  edition,  published  at  Leyden,  by 
Govert  Basson,  was  followed  by  a  pirated  one, 
at  Amsterdam.  To  the  latter,  he  thus  alludes, 
in  the  Preface  to  his  Boertigh  Lirdt-Bneck  : 

“  Next  appeared  a  spurious  edition  at  Am¬ 
sterdam,  containing,  among  other  things,  lewd 
and  lascivious  verses,  which  I,  of  course,  gained 
the  credit  of  having  written ;  but  the  honor 
that  was  thus  conferred  upon  me,  and  the  gra¬ 
titude  that  I  owe  to  these  my  benefactors,  I 
shall  take  an  opporttinity  of  acknowledging  in 
a  manner  that  they  will  remember.  For  truly 
all  pure-hearted  and  generous  persons  will  now 
pause  ere  they  publish  any  work,  however  cre¬ 
ditable  to  their  feelings  and  morality,  seeing 
unlawfttlness  has  ri.sen  to  such  a  pitchi^that  anv 
individual  may  give  his  disgusting  obscenities 
to  the  world,  under  the  cloak  of  another's 
name.” 

Bredcrode  died  on  the  23d  of  .\ugtist,  1018. 
The  following  is  from  his 

FOVXTAIX  OF  LOVF. 

“  If  all  wm*  miiir  that  Jovi*  flivinr 
Or  other  god*  rould  profli  r, 
or  pomp  or  show,  or  dazzling  glo\« , 

I  would  not  take  tlicir  ofli-r, 

If  I  iiiiist  lho<‘  surrender. 

In  payment  for  their  splendor 
No!  I  would  seek  the  gods,  and  say, 

'Tis  dearer  far  on  earth  to  stray. 

With  heart  and  soul  by  aitgiiieli  riven. 

And  liowed  by  poverty  and  rare. 

Than  seek  at  onre  your  promised  heaern, 

.^nd  dwelt  without  my  loved-one  there 

Should  they  disjilay  unbounded  sway 
O'er  all  these  kingly  regions. 

And  give  to  me  dominion  free 
O’er  lands  and  mighty  legions , 

My  heart  the  giC  would  treasure. 

To  rule  them  all  at  pleasure. 

Not  for  riches,  nor  fur  land. 

Not  for  station,  nor  command. 

Nor  for  sceptres,  crowns,  nor  power. 

Nor  for  all  the  tvorld  is  worth,— 

But  that  I  on  thee  might  shower 
Every  gill  from  heaven  on  earth 

I  would  decree  that  all  should  be 
Obnervant  to  revere  lliee. 

With  bended  knee,  submissively. 

Though  prince* — kings — stomi  near  litre. 

Courts  should  their  glories  lend  thee. 

And  empresses  attend  thee. 

And  queens  upon  thy  steps  should  wait, 

And  pay  their  tribute  to  thy  slate 
III  low  and  humble  duty ; 

.'\nd  place  thee  on  a  royal  seat. 

Docked,  as  well  becomes  thy  bea^\,  ' 

With  splendor  and  aditmment  meet 

An  ivory  throne  should  be  thine  ottn, 

With  ornaments  the  rarest ; 

A  cloth  of  red  tiiy  fluor  o'erspread, 

To  kiss  thy  footsteps,  fairest ! 

And  sweetest  flowers  be  wreathing. 

And  round  thee  fondly  lirealhing. 

And  by  thy  influence  I  would  prove 
How  I  esteem  thy  virtues,  love ! 

How  thy  truth  and  goodness  swayed  me. 

More  than  all  niy  store  of  gold. 

More  than  thousands  that  obeyed  me, 

Mure  than  the  giant  wurld  could  bold. 

Rut  these  I  know  thou  canst  forego, 

For  pride  has  never  found  thee, 
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And  I  potwM  more  wealtbiiieM 
Than  all  the  couriiera  round  me- 
If  ric'hcfl  Mrjf  inherit, 

/  have  them  too — in  apirit ; 

And  thou  dom  know  aa  well  a*  I, 
That  truer  greulneas  deigns  to  lie 
'Neath  a  garment  worn  and  tattered, 
Than  e'er  ad  >rned  a  narrow  mind  ; 
And  that  treasures  ol\  are  scattered 
•  for  the  bas«'st  of  our  kind." 


BSTiriAa  ANTUOLOOV. 


From  ‘'Change  of  Air,"  dec- 

COLISEU  NJ. 


"  Omnis  Cs'sarro  cetlat  lalair  .\MrHiTiiEATRo 
"  Unum  pro  runctU  fania  Io<|uatur  opus." 

Of  all  the  nioimments  that  now  exist  to  attest 
the  decline  anti  fall  of  the  Konian  empire,  this 
is  the  most  stuitemlons  ; — and,  could  it  be  disso- 
dated  in  the  mind  from  the  causes  which  gave 
it  birth,  or  the  cold-blooded  hideous  barbarities 
which  it  exhibiteii,  it  would  be  the  most  majes¬ 
tic,  even  in  its  ruins.  IJiit  the  springs  of  action 
arc  more  philosopltic  objects  of  contemplation 
than  the  mere  machinerv  by  which  these  are 
brought  into  operation.  In  the  early  years  of  a 
state,  as  in  those  of  an  individual,  the  sensibi¬ 
lities,  though  keen,  respond  only  to  natural  im¬ 
pression.  lint  as  time  rolls  on,  as  wealth  accu¬ 
mulates,  as  luxury  prevails,  and  as  virtue  de¬ 
cays,  the  sensibilities  become  not  only  blunted, 
but  perverted — wholesome  stimuli  cease  to  call 
forth  the  usual,  or  at  all  events,  the  desired  ex¬ 
citement — and  then  nature  is  outraged  in  every 
possible  way.  Such  was  the  condition  of  the 
Romans  when  the  manly,  or  at  least  the  inno¬ 
cent,  contests  of  the  circus,  and  the  fictitious 
sorrows  of  the  stage,  became  insipid — and  yon 
gigantic  structure  rose,  arch  over  arch,  and  or¬ 
der  over  order,  Titan-like,  to  scale  the  heavens ; 
or,  rather,  to  usurp  the  privileges  of  the  gods  in 
receiving  the  incense  of  slaughtered  victims — 
in  breathing  the  odor  of  human  gore,  jetting  in 
crimson  fountains  from  a  thousaml  pierced  and 
palpitating  hearts. 

To  feast  their  eyes  on  the  mangled  and  qui¬ 
vering  members— on  the  reeking  entrails  ofj 
man  and  animals — to  view,  with  exquisite  de¬ 
light,  the  murderous  conflicts  of  the  ensan¬ 
guined  arena,  hitlier  flowed  daily  the  impetuous 
tide  of  human  existence,  the  lords  of  the  crea¬ 
tion,  the  venerated,  the  god-like  Romans! 
Here  took  their  allotted  seats  the  sceptred 
prince  and  laurelled  consul — the  warlike  knight 
and  solemn  senator — the  haughty  patrician  and 
factious  tribune — the  vestal  virgin  and  stately 
matron — the  tuneful  bard  and  grave  philoso¬ 
pher.  These  and  countless  multitudes  of  Ro¬ 
man  citizens  and  Roman  rabble  rushed  daily 
to  yon  gorgeous  structure — all  for  the  sake  ofj 
that  excitrmrnt  which  simple  or  innocent  plea¬ 
sures  could  no  longer  elicit ! 

Yes !  and  when  the  wounded  gladiator  fell 
before  the  superior  force  or  fortune  of  his 
fierce  antagonist,  and  sued  for  life — when  the 
victor  poised  in  air  his  gory  falchion,  and  looked 
for  the  signal  of  mercy  or  murder — these  po¬ 
lished  Romans — the  fair  sex  themselves,  ves¬ 
tals,  maidens,  and  matrons,  held  up  their  hands 
for  BLOOD ;  nor  would  they  forego  the  poignant 
pleasure  of  seeing  the  reeking  steel  plunged 
into  the  vitals  ot  a  fellow-creature  !*  Such 


was  yon  colossal  slaughter-house,  where  every 
ferocious  animal  that  roamed  the  wilds  or 
haunted  the  rivers  of  Asia,  .Xfrica,  and  Europe, 
was  conducted  to  view,  as  well  as  to  encounter, 
with  horror  and  astonishment,  the  still  more 
ferocious  animal — man  If 

Erected  by  a  Pagan — purged  of  its  inhuman 
rites  by  a  Priest | — and  propped  in  old  age  by  a 


fPope — the  Coliseum  sliadows  out  some  faint 
jjemblematical  picture  of  Rome  itself.  It  was 
once  tlie  stormy  theatre  of  bloody  deeds — it  is 
now  the  peaceful  asylum  of  holy  crosses.  Part 
of  it  still  stands  erect,  or  renovated  ;  part  of  it 
totters  over  its  base  ;  but  the  greater  part  has 
vanished.  Eloquent  in  its  silence,  populous  in 
its  solitude,  majestic  in  its  adversity,  admired  in 
its  decay,  the  ruins  of  the  Coliseum,  like  the 
remains  of  Rome,  excite  the  curiosity  of  the 
antiquarj' — the  ruminations  of  the  moralist 
the  zeal  of  the  Catholic — the  admiration  of  the 
architect — the  sigh  of  the  philanthropist — the 
sneer  of  the  cynic — the  humiliation  of  the  phi¬ 
losopher — and  the  astonishment  of  all. 


Aienal  for  slanchtcr,  and  when  slutted  with  hinnd  ohed,  them 
Indies  oat  down  in  the  wet  and  Dtreaiiiint!  arena  tn  a  liixiiti- 
ous  Rup|>er.” — Forsvth.  \Vlio  would  e.xpeet  that  t'irero 
Rhniild  not  only  deleiid,  hut  warmly  roiiuueiid  eladiatnrRhip ' 
ticulis  nulla  poteral  esse  foriior  ronira  dolorem  et  mortem 
diycipliiia."  If  tliiti  diaholical  iiiseiisiliility  to  sreneg  of  hlood 
and  murder  wa-*  e\l>ecled  to  re  kindle  the  valor  of  the  depe 
nerale  Roman!),  the  exinTlation  was  most  wofully  diRap 
(Hiinied  The  horrilile  ami  dt  hasinc  inference  of  C'leero,  in¬ 
deed,  is  nesatived  hy  the  examples  of  aneient  (irwee  and 
iivNlern  Eiiroite.  Compare  the  lieroic  retrt-al  of  the  ten  thou 
saml  Greeks  with  the  shameful  Mipht  of  Julicii’s  llomaii  le 
gions  from  the  hanks  of  the  Kiiphrates. 

t  The  licentious  and  hlood  lhirsty  Homans  did  not  always 
enjoy  these  sights  with  impunity.  Whini  the  etiip*-ror  I’rohus 
was  |>reparing  for  his  triumph,  nearly  :M)0  years  alter  the  hirih 
of  Christ,  fourscore  <les|M.rnle  glailiators,  out  of  liOO  who 
were  ri-S).rvcd  for  the  inhuman  s|>orls  of  the  Coliseum,  dis 
daining  to  shed  their  bloml  for  the  amus<'ment  of  the  popii- 
liice,  hroke  from  the  place  of  their  continemeiit,  and  tilled  the 
streets  of  Rome  w  ilh  slaughter  and  confusion.  They  were 
overcome  at  last;  hut  not  l>efore  they  avenged  their  frater 
nity  by  torrents  of  hlood  in  the  Kternal  City. 

t  St.  Telemachus,  (an  Asi  iiic  Monk,)  who,  in  the  ri-lgn  of 
lleiiorious,  jnmiH'd  upon  the  anma  to  sr'parate  the  gladiators, 
and  was  stoned  l)>  ileatli  for  Ids  huniaidly !  This  procur  'd 
decree  again-t  gladiatorship. 


ARCH  OF  TITUS. 


“  Primett  irho,  leilkout  .«uccc,«.»,  hati  lirfrndrd  Herr  throneit 
or  freidom,  ttrrt  fnqiirotlw  itrnoglrd  in  prison,  as  toon  as 
the  triumphal  pomp  ha  I  ascended  the  capitol-" — Gibbon. 


•  “Two  aqueducts  were  scarcely  sufficient  to  wa«h  offj 
the  human  bla^  which  a  few  hours  tport  shed  in  this  impe¬ 
rial  shambles.  Twice  in  one  day  came  the  ^-nators  anil 
Matrons  of  Rome  to  the  butchery  a  viifin  always  gave  the 


This  awful  relic,  cncliafietl  with  the  sacred 
.symbols  of  our  holy  religion — symbols 

“  Wiiich  Jews  might  kiss  and  Inddcls  adore  " — 

-still  strides  over  the  via  sacra,  or  via  triumpiia- 
lis,  ill  solitary  grandeur.  The  vice-gerent  of 
Christ,  the  descendant  of  the  Apostles,  has 
piously  restored  and  propped  up  the  triumphal 
arch  of  a  heathen  warrior,  who  demolished,  in 
verification  of  prophecy,  the  Temple  of  Jeru 
Salem.  A  grateful  people,  or  an  obsp(|uious 
Senate,  raised  the  trophy  of  Pentelic  marble — 
adorned  it  with  fluted  columns — embellished  the 
interior  of  the  arch  with  bas  reliefs  represent¬ 
ing  the  conqueror  Titus  in  a  car  of  state, 
drawn  by  four  horses,  and  conducted  by  that 
virtuous  female,  Rome  !  Victory,  of  course, 
crowns  the  Emperor  with  unfading  laurels  ;  and 
he  is  followed  by  bands  of  soldiers  “  drunk  with 
blood,”  and  hosts  of  Jews  in  hopeless  capti¬ 
vity.  Here  too  are  seen  the  splendid  but  re¬ 
volting  proofs  of  Jupiter's  triumph  over  Jeho¬ 
vah.  The  golden  table — the  sacred  vases — the 
silver  trumpet — the  seven-branched  candlestick 
— the  weeping  Jordan — the  apotheosis  of  the 
conqueror — and  all  the  various  emblems  of 
heathen  e.\ultation  over  Judean  wo,  have  been 
piously  restored  after  a  lapse  of  eighteen  cen-l 


turies,  by  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  !  Whe¬ 
ther  their  restoration  be  owing  to  the  unreason¬ 
able  antipathy  of  Christians  towards  Israelites 
— the  vanity  of  the  Romans,  as  flattered  by 
triumphal  arches  of  all  kinds — the  laudable  wish 
to  preserve  tlie  most  perfect  specimen  of  the 
ancient  composite  order — the  canon  of  its  spe¬ 
cies  of  architecture — or.  lastly,  the  awful  proofs 
of  tlie  fulfillment  of  holy  prophecy — I  presume 
not  to  decide  ;  but  the  -Vrc  ii  of  Titus,  with  all 
its  tumultuous  reminiscences  respecting  the  de¬ 
struction  of  Jerusalem  and  dispersion  of  (Jod’s 
chosen  people,  is  one  of  the  most  exciting  ob¬ 
jects  of  contemplation  in  the  Roman  Fonim.'* 
Triumphal  processions  form  the  blackest 
stains  on  the  escutcheons  of  the  Romw  arms. 
Grecian  feeling  wa.s  too  acute,  and  (trecian 
taste  was  too  refined,  to  permit  such  unmanly 
and  ungenerous  exhibitions.  The  massacre  of 
enemies,  who  surrender  on  the  fiehl  of  battle, 
is  comparative  mercy.  The  blood  of  the  victor 
and  of  the  vanquished  is  boiling  with  passion— 
the  former  is  unaided  by  the  dictates  of  cool 
reflection,  and  the  latter  scarcely  feels  the  fatal 
blow.  Hut  the  selfish  pride,  the  heartless  cru¬ 
elty,  the  dastard  exultation,  that  could  drag  in 
chains,  expose  to  ribaldry,  and  consign  to  death, 
the  brave  and  guiltle.^s  opponents  of  R  iiaan 
conquest,  were  alone  siitlicient  to  draw  down 
Divine  vengeance  on  the  Roman  Empire,  and 
brand  with  everlasting  infiimy  the  Roman  name. 
.\  contemplation  of  triinnphal  processions,  from 
the  FIRST,  in  which  Romi  i.i  s  carrietl  on  his 
own  back  the  spoils  of  Acron  whom  he  had 
slain,  down  to  the  l.vst,  when  Diocletian,  a 
thousand  years  atlerwards,  soflened  jierhaps  by 
the  jirecepts  of  Christianity,  which  were  then 
beginning  to  operate,  only  paradeil  the  images 
of  the  captive  wives,  the  sisters,  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Narses,  King  of  Persia,  before  his 
trinm|>hnl  chariot,  woulil  sicken  the  heart  of  the 
most  blind  idolator  of  Roman  magnanimity. 
Even  the  least  cruel,  but  the  most  splemlid 
triumphal  procession  that  ever  a.scended  the 
steps  of  the  Capitol,  that  of  .Aireli a.n,  (some 
thirty  years  previously,)  was  stained  by  the  un- 
maniy  exultation  over  a  fallen  enemy,  which 
marked  and  disgraced  the  conquerors  of  Rome. 
Twenty  elephants,  two  humlred  tiger.«,  and 
other  wild  beasts,  sixteen  hundred  gladiators 
devoted  to  the  murderous  sports  of  the  amphi¬ 
theatre,  the  wealth  of  .Asia,  the  ambassadors  of 
the  most  remote  parts  of  the  earth,  the  long 
train  of  captives,  Goths,  A'andals,  Gauls,  and 
Egj’ptians — these  were  not  sullicient  to  satisfy 
the  impious  jiride  and  dastard  seltbhucss  of 
■Aurelia.n  !  No!  The  beaiiteoi«  /e.nobia. 
Queen  of  the  East,  fainting  uiwifr  fetters  ami 
chains  of  gold,  which  reiiiiire'*  R  slave  for  their 
support,  was  forced  to  wait  before  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  chariot  of  the  viewer  drawn  bv  four  e!e. 
phants,  and  followed  by  most  illustrious  of 
the  senate,  people,  army — while  “  unfeigned 

jov,  wonder,  ai>J  gratitude,  swelled  the  acclama¬ 
tions  of  the  multitude !”  And  what  was  the 
end  of  aW  this  pomp  and  display  of  human  va¬ 
nity  ?  The  captive  Zenobia  survived  the  toil 
and  humiliation  of  that  memorable  day  ;— liv¬ 
ing  ill  peace,  perhaps  in  contentment,  at  her 
beautiful  villa  of  Tivoli ;  while  the  haughty  em¬ 
peror  was  harassed  with  treasons,  and  soon  af¬ 
terwards  assassinated  by  Mucator,  one  of  liis 
most  favorite  generals !  ! 

But  these  first  and  last  triumphs  were  blood¬ 
less,  though  unmanly.  The  interminable  hat  of 
intermediate  processions  displayed  all  the 


•  Whether  the  ipolla  of  the  Sanctuary  emblazoned  on 
this  Arch  were  burnt  in  the  Temple  of  Peace,  or  carried  off 
Iw  Genseric  to  ihe  shorei  of  Africa,  it  if  needh'm  to  inquire 
Their  marble  copiea  on  the  Arch  of  Tituf  now  only  remain ! 
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shades  of  wanton  pride  and  relentless  cruelty, 
which  darken  and  debase  the  human  character ! 
The  first  that  occurs  to  the  memory  is  by  no 
means  the  most  agonizing  to  a  Christian — or 
even  a  philosophic  mind.  Jvovrtha,  the  Nu- 
midian  prince,  was  betrayed  by  tlie  basest  vil- 
lany  into  the  hands  of  Marivs,  one  of  the  most 
blood-thirsty  tigers  of  the  god-like  Romans. 

The  king  (with  his  sons)  was  dragged  in 
chains  behind  the  triumphal  chariot  of  Marivs 
— thrown  into  the  Mamertine  cells — his  ears 
cut  off  by  the  gaolers,  impatient  to  get  posses¬ 
sion  of  their  pendants — and  then  starved  to 
death  in  those  hellish  dungeons,  while  the  vic¬ 
tor  was  entertaining  the  magnanimous  Romans 
with  shows  and  feasts  !  !* 

Let  the  contemplative  traveler  recall  these 
scenes  to  mind,  while  admiring  the  triumphal 
arches  of  ancient  Rome  ! 

•  It  !■  cnnioline  to  observe,  that  In  the  roiinw'  of  twenty 
yeara  after  tliia  diaplay  of  Marina,  the  Roman  taate  had 
changed  for  the  belter.  l’oin|>ey,  who  boasted  in  iiis  third 
triumph  that  he  had  vampiished,  alain,  and  taken,  (ira  mil 
ear  kmndrrd  and  ri^Aty  three  tkoneand  larn,  and  who 
paraded  on  find.  Indore  his  car,  Mjd  kings,  princes,  and  great 
fords,  including  'I'igranes,  Zozima,  live  sons  of  Milhridates, 
Olthaces,  Re.,  yet  avoided  loading  them  with  rhains,  and  put 
none  of  them  to  death.  In  the  days  of  the  rirtnoue  Aure 
li.’tn,  centuries  afterwards,  the  taste  had  retrograded,  and 
chains  were  placed  round  the  necks  of  captive  princes! 


THE  MU.SIC  OF  THE  NOKTHEKX  N.ATIONS 

OF  EUROPE  AND  OF  SWITZERLAND. 

The  north  of  Europe  has  always  been  inha. 
bited  by  a  race  who  may  be  called  the  children 
of  song,  among  whom  the  bard  and  miiKstrel, 
those  “  who  sung  of  the  battles  of  heroes,  or 
the  heaving  breasts  of  love,”  have  always  been 
esteemed  and  honored.  This  was  equally  tlie 
case  among  the  Celtic  tribes, — the  ancestors  of 
the  Scots,  the  ancient  Rritons,  and  the  Irish ; 
and  the  (ioths,  or  Teutones,  from  whom  the 
Germans,  Danes,  Swedes,  and  English  are  de¬ 
scended.  The  former  came  originally  from 
Scythia;  and  Odin,  who  may  be  looked  on  as 
the  founder  of  their  nation,  was  also  one  ut 
their  first  poets  and  musicians.  The  scalds, 
(polishers,)  or  poets  of  Iceland — long  the  uni¬ 
versity  of  the  North — kept  alive  the  spirit  of 
poetry  and  music  in  all  the  northern  tribes ;  re¬ 
siding  in  the  courts  of  the  princes  whom  they 
accompanied  to  battle,  and  atlerwards  sung 
their  achievements  at  great  and  solemn  enter¬ 
tainments. 

The  Slavonians,  the  ancestors  of  the  modern 
Russiaug,  were  passionately  fond  of  music.  In 
the  sixtli  centurv’  they  told  the  Eni|)eror  of 
ConstantinOffe,  that  music  was  their  greatest 
pleasure,  and  t'^at  even  in  their  journeys  they 
seldom  carried  arus,  but  always  lutes  and  harps 
of  their  own  worknnnship.  Not  only  in  the 
tranquillity  of  peace,  inj  when  in  their  own 
country,  but  even  in  theii  warlike  expeditions, 
and  when  within  sight  of  tinjy  enemies,  they 
indulged  themselves  in  singiiif.  and  making 
merry.  Procopius  tells  u.s,  thai,  when  at¬ 
tacked  by  night,  in  the  year  592,  by  a  Creek  ge¬ 
neral,  the  Slavi  were  so  engrossed  bj  their 
amusements,  as  to  be  defeated  bi'fore  ihev 
could  make  any  defense.  There  arc  many  po 
pular  songs  now  extant  in  Lusatia,  Luxem- 
burgh,  and  Dalmatia,  which  appear  verj’  an¬ 
cient  ;  and  so  do  many  Russian  couplets,  still 
current,  in  which  the  gods  of  the  Danube  and 
of  Paganism  are  celebrated. 

Russian  music  is  more  usually  vocal  than  in¬ 
strumental.  Their  songs  are  simple  recitations, 
ancient  or  modem,  on  the  subjects  of  love  and 
nature :  sometimes  founded  on  talcs  of  chi¬ 
valry,  and  not  unfrequently  tinctured  with  licen¬ 


tiousness.  There  is  great  monotony  in  their 
melodies,  as  well  as  much  sameness  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  airs ;  but  some  of  the  former  are  agree¬ 
able  to  the  ear.  On  Sundays  and  holidays, 
very  good  vocal  music  is  heard  in  their  churches, 
which  is  sung  by  singers  expressly  taught,  and 
mostly  from  the  Ukraine.  The  Cossacks  have 
a  natural  car  for  music,  and  they  sing  in  parts 
very  finely.  Russian  notation  is  after  the  an¬ 
cient  method,  by  points.  The  principal  na¬ 
tional  instrument  is  the  Cow-horn,  which  is  a 
kind  of  cornet,  from  one  to  four  feet  long,  made 
of  wood,  or  the  bark  of  trees.  The  Baluika  is 
a  very  ancient  instrument,  in  common  use 
among  the  Russians  and  Tartars  ;  and  Niebuhr 
says,  it  is  used  both  in  Eg\'pt  and  Arabia.  The 
body  is  an  oblong  semicircle,  about  a  span  long, 
with  a  neck  or  finger-board.  It  has  only  two 
strings,  or  wires,  and  is  played  on  like  a  gui¬ 
tar  :  one  of  the  strings  gives  a  monotonous 
bass,  the  other  plays  the  air.  They  have  also 
the  (iutlakfH  miserable  violin  of  three  strings : 
the  Dutka,  made  with  two  parallel  reed  pipes, 
each  with  three  holes,  differing  in  their  notes 
up  to  an  actave,  so  that  it  apiiears  as  if  two  per¬ 
sons  were  performing:  the  Rilek,  a  kind  of 
lyre,  of  a  very  common  description :  the  (wus$i, 
a  horizontal  harp,  with  wires,  played  with  the 
fingers  ;  and  Bells,  which  are  much  used  among 
the  sailors. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention  a  very  pecu¬ 
liar  kind  of  music,  which  was  first  introduced 
into  Russia  about  the  middle  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury  ;  this  is  the  hunting,  or  horn-music.  It 
was  suggested  by  the  Marshal  Kirilowitsch ; 
and  M.  Alaresch,  then  director  of  music  at  the 
Russian  court,  undertook  to  bring  it  to  perfec¬ 
tion.  He  formed  at  first  a  system  of  three 
semi-tonic  octaves,  by  means  of  hunting-horns, 
of  dirtererit  sizes,  each  of  which  performed 
only  a  single  note.  The  system  was  afterwards 
extended  to  four  octaves,  with  the  interval  of  a 
fourth  more,  with  all  the  semi-tones  comprised 
in  that  compass  ;  and,  finally,  the  sounds  of  the 
three  upper  octaves  were  doubled,  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  thirty-seven  other  horns.  The  emperor 
and  empress  first  heard  this  music  at  the  castle 
of  Isinailor,  near  .Moscow,  in  1757,  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  a  great  hunt  given  by  the  Marshal. 
The  performers  were  afterwards  so  well  drilled 
by  M.  Maresch,  that  they  became  capable  of 
pt*rforming  an  entire  opera. 

Gueseppe  Sarti  visited  Russia  in  17^.5,  and 
was  appointed,  by  the  Empress  Catherine,  to 
the  office  of  chapel-master  ut  St.  Petersburgh. 
.\n  idea  of  the  Russian  taste  fur  music  at  this 
|)eriod  may  be  funned  from  the  following  anec¬ 
dote.  Sarti  made  his  debut  in  Petersburgh  by 
giving  a  sacred  concert,  coiiqiosed  of  the  mu¬ 
sic  for  Good  Friday,  with  some  psalms  in  the 
Russian  language.  The  band  by  which  this 
music  was  performed  consisted  of  GU  singers, 
and  100  Russian  horns,  in  addition  to  the  ordi¬ 
nary  number  of  wind  and  stringed  instninients. 
This  orchestra  was  not  noisy  enough,  however, 
to  please  his  new  auditors ;  and,  in  a  Te  Drum, 
which  was  executed  after  the  taking  of  Ocksa- 
kow,  Sarti  employed  the  firing  of  cannon,  of 
dift’erent  calibres,  placed  in  the  court-yard  of 
the  castle,  to  form  a  bass  to  certain  parts  of  the 
perfurmanee. 

Petersburgh  has  now  its  musical  clubs  and 
philharmonic  society.  When  Dr.  Granville 
was  there,  the  finest  dilettante  player  in  Europe 
was  in  the  last  mentioned  society.  Private 
concerts  are  numerous,  and  sacred  music  is  per¬ 
formed  in  their  chapels  with  great  effect.  They 
have  a  celebrated  composer,  Burtniansky, 
whose  compositions  in  Cathedral  music.  Dr. 
Granville  says,  Madame  Catalini  preferred  to 


any  other  with  which  she  was  acquainted. 
Plain  song  was  introduced  into  Russia  by  a  few 
chorus  singers,  sent  by  the  Patriarch  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  to  the  Grand-duke  Vladimir;  and 
they  have  now  adopted  the  studied  and  compli¬ 
cated  rhythm  of  Italian  music,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  considerably  improved  by  the  above- 
named  composer,  and  another  called  Berizoo- 
sky.  Bortniansky  was  one  of  the  singers  of 
the  court  in  1768,  under  the  Empress  Cathe¬ 
rine  ;  who,  struck  with  his  extraordinary  ta¬ 
lents,  sent  him  to  Italy,  where,  under  Galuppi, 
[at  V'enice,  he  made  a  most  extraordinary  pro¬ 
gress.  An  Italian  opera  has  been  established 
in  St.  Petersbnrgh,  which,  after  falling  into 
desuetude,  was  revived  in  1@‘.W. 

The  Poles  have  a  national  melody  peculiar 
to  their  own  countrj’.  What  is  called  a  Polo- 
nese,  or  Polacca,  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  is  al¬ 
ways  in  triple  time,  and  resembles  an  Erglish 
hornpipe  in  that  measure,  except  that  the  close 
is  made  on  the  second  note  of  the  bar  instead 
of  the  first.  All  the  national  music  that  Dr. 
Burney  had  seen  was  in  this  measure  ;  and  so 
were  some  sjieciniens  which,  some  time  back, 
fell  into  our  hands. 

The  Hungarians,  who,  like  the  Russians,  the 
Poles,  the  Bohemiaii.s,  &c.,  derive  their  origin 
from  the  great  storehouse  of  nations,  Scythia, 
first  made  a  settlement  in  Europe  about  the 
ninth  ceiiturj-.  They  brought  with  them  tlie 
musical  instruments  they  used  in  their  father- 
land,  all  of  which  apjiear  to  have  been  wind 
instruments;  and  fur  some  time  they  had  no 
other.  Though  it  appi>ar8  that,  as  early  as 
1192,  a  person  was  sent  to  Paris  to  learn  the 
French  melody,  yet  it  was  not  till  the  reign  of 
Corvinus,  who  was  proclaimed  king  of  Hun¬ 
gary  at  the  rge  of  15,  in  145^,  and  reigned  till 
141)(),  that  music  was  raised  from  its  pristine 
state  of  mediocrity.  Under  him  the  art  of  sing¬ 
ing  was  so  successfully  cultivated,  that  the 
Pope’s  nuncio,  who  visited  Buda  in  1485,  for 
the  purpose  of  concluding  a  jicace  between  the 
Em|)eror  Frederick  and  Corvinus,  said,  in  a  let¬ 
ter  to  his  Holiness,  “  the  singers  of  this  prince’s 
chapel  are  the  best  of  all  those  I  have  ever 
heard.”  He  kept  a  number  of  musicians  in 
the  royal  court;  and  though,  under  Ladislaus 
VI.  and  Lewis  11.,  music  was  studied,  and  its 
interests  promoted,  yet  they  did  not  imitate 
Corvinus  in  the  pomp  of  their  musical  estab- 
lishnients,  nor  in  the  iiuiiibcr  of  their  bands. 

Like  all  other  half-civilized  jieople,  the  Hun¬ 
garians  sang  their  national  songs  to  tunes  with¬ 
out  lime,  key,  or  harmony.  They  are  fond  of 
soft  sounds,  and  slow  measures;  and  though 
this  description  of  music  may  be  considered  as 
rather  more  feminine  than  ma.iciiline  in  its  na¬ 
ture,  yet  their  patriotic  songs  frequently  pro¬ 
duced  a  surprising  effect.  It  is  said,  that  at  a 
repast  given  by  Attila,  the  Enckesius,  or  di¬ 
rector  of  the  music,  had  a  seat  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  throne,  and,  after  the  service,  two 
men  sang  verses  in  honor  of  Attila’s  victories. 
Part  of  the  audience  wept,  but  the  rest  grew  fu¬ 
rious,  and  desired  to  be  led  to  battle.  Two 
stanzas  of  these  songs  have  been  preserved  in 
their  original  language,  and  in  Latin.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  translation  of  them  is  given  in  Rees's 
Cyclopuedia : 

“  Let  us  ever  reniciuber  those  an^  i>nit  domaiiui, 

Which  our  ancestors  left,  when  they  flew 
To  arliinate  more  mild,  from  the  Scytiiiau  plains, 

Where  dread  mountains  of  miow  arc  in  vh 

To  Hungary  they  hastened,  with  God  for  their  guide. 
And  chose  Transylvania  for  home, 

Be  their  force  and  their  courage  forever  their  pride. 

But,  like  them,  let  us  ne'er  ogam  ruam  " 
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The  nomade  Laplanders  do  not  appear  to 
have  any  notion  of  music.  Their  singing  is  a 
fearful  yell ;  their  songs  consisting  of  five  orj 
six  words  repeated  over  and  over;  one  that 
Dr.  Clarke  heard  consisted  merely  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  words ; 

“  I.€t  ut  drive  the  wolve* ! 

Let  ui  drive  tbe  wolves! 

See  they  run  * 

The  wolves  run  1” 

And  no  wonder  that  Acerbi  used  to  observe, 
that,  if  the  wolf  be  within  hearing  when  they 
sing,  he  should  be  frightened  away.  When 
singing,  they  strain  their  lungs,  so  as  to  cause 
a  kind  of  sposinodic  convulsion  of  the  chest, 
which  produces  a  noise  like  the  braying  of  an 
ass.  The  airs  of  the  Fins,  specimens  of  which 
are  given  by  Acerbi,  are  much  more  pleasing. 

Derwent  Conway,  (who,  as  he  prefers  being 
known  by  that  name,  it  will  not  become  us,  per¬ 
haps,  to  give  him  his  real  one,)  in  his  Narra¬ 
tive  of  a  Journey  through  Norway,  Sweden, 
and  Denmark,  says:  “In  Norway,  generally 
speaking,  musical  talent  is  at  a  lower  ebb  than 
I  have  found  it  in  any  other  mountainous  coun¬ 
try.  There  are  few  facilities  in  any  part  of 
Norway — none  in  the  interior — for  the  encou¬ 
ragement  of  knowledge  in  instrumental  music  ; 
and  the  climate  scarcely  admits  of  great  vocal 
excellence ;  and  although  many  of  the  airs  pos¬ 
sess  considerable  beauty,  and  a  certain  kind 
of  wild  attractiveness,  yet  they  are,  in  general, 
so  indifferently  executed,  that  I  should  incline 
to  attribute  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the 
enthusiasm,  or  feeling  excited  by  the  songs,  to 
the  poetry.” 

Music,  in  Sweden,  is  esteemed  one  of  the 
most  polite  accomplishments,  especially  among 
the  ladies.  It  is,  indeed,  in  that  country,  al- 
most  a  general  science.  Musical  professors 
are  held  in  high  repute;  and  their  vocation  is 
deemed  so  honorable,  that  persons  of  the  high¬ 
est  distinction  are  solicitous  of  their  company 
and  acquaintance.  Among  the  S^vedish  high¬ 
landers,  the  shepherdesses  blow  a  kind  of  long 
trumpet,  made  of  birch  bark,  and  called  a  ^^ir. 
This  instrument,  sometimes  four  yards  in  length, 
has  a  strong  and  sharp  sound,  and,  in  calm  wea¬ 
ther,  can  bo  heard  at  a  great  distance.  Though' 
so  very  powerful,  and  generally  used  to  frighten 
away  wild  beasts,  its  tone  is  pleasant  and  mu¬ 
sical.  The  Swedes  have  not,  however,  at  any 
period,  discovered  an  original  genius  for  music. 
There  is  an  opera  at  Stockholm  ;  but  the  pieces 
performed  are  of  French  or  Italian,  or  some 
other  foreign  origin.  In  1772,  a  Royal  Aca¬ 
demy  of  Music  was  founded  at  Stockholm  by 
(iustavus  III. 

The  national  songs  of  the  Danes  very  nearly 
resemble  tlie  old  English  ballads,  both  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  poetry  and  the  airs  to  which  they 
are  sung — both  being  of  the  same  Teutonic 
origin.  There  is  an  Italian  opera  at  Copenha¬ 
gen,  and  Madame  I’asta  was  engaged  to  sing 
there  in  lS2<t-:i(>. 

In  Switzerland,  as  in  most  mountain  districts, 
music  is  indigenous;  and  the  simple  national 
airs  have  the  greatest  effect  upon  the  feelings 
of  the  people.  Every  one  has  hoard  of  the 
Ram  des  Vackes.  This  celebrated  air  S.  \V. 
Stevenson,  Esip,  heard  sung  at  the  village  of 
Ekersried,  when  there  in  1828.  “Its  com¬ 
mencement,”  he  says,  “  is  slow  and  heavy ; 
but  the  burden  is  in  a  quicker  movement,  and 
a  more  lively  strain.  The  melody  is  ordinary 
enough,  and  the  words  uninteresting ;  yet  the 
character  being  that  of  unmeasured  simplicity 
and  mournful  wildness,  its  efiect  is  by  no  means 


destitute  of  influence,  even  over  a  stranger's 
feelings.”  It  ought,  says  Professor  Wyse,  to 
be  heard  at  a  certain  distance,  in  order  to  mo¬ 
dify  the  rudeness  of  sounds  that  proceed  from 
a  powerful  breast,  and  are  uttered  with  ener¬ 
getic  force.  “  It  requires  to  be  sung  with  the 
whole  heart  and  soul,  by  a  eheplierd,  who  is 
calling  together  his  scattered  flock,  or  descend¬ 
ing  gaily  with  his  load  from  the  mountains. 
Ignorant  of  all  the  rules  of  art,  and  guided  by 
his  fancy  alone,  he  utters  such  sounds  as  pro¬ 
duce  the  most  harmonious  effects  in  the  dis- 
tance,  and  arc  attended  with  an  indescribable 
charm.” 

Madame  Stockhausen’s  delightful  singing  of 
the  Swiss  airs  has  made  them  familiar  to  the 
English  car.  There  is  a  wild  simplicity — a 
sweet  and  soothing  melody,  in  those  which 
have  been  introduced  at  our  concerts,  that  is 
enchanting;  and  the  varied  and  rapid  changes 
from  one  note  to  another,  from  the  tones  below 
the  break  of  the  voice  to  those  above,  and  from 
above  to  below,  which  the  Swiss  express  by  the 
term  yodUn,  has  a  singularly  pleasing  effect. 
It  is  impossible  to  acquire  the  art  of  making 
these  transitions  perfectly,  unless  it  be  learned 
in  early  youth  ;  it  is  a  wild  interchange  of  gut¬ 
tural  sounds  with  those  of  the  falsetto;  and  is 
introduced  in  the  part  songs  of  the  Swiss  and 
Tyrolese  peasantry,  and  substituted  for  an  in¬ 
strumental  accompaniment. 

The  Alp  horn  is  the  national  instrument  of 
the  ^wiss.  It  is  first  mentioned  by  Conrad 
Gessner,  in  his  Account  of  Mount  Pilate,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1555,  and  was  for  centuries  in  general 
use,  though  at  present,  according  to  Professor 
Wyse,  seldom  to  be  met  with  ;  but  Mr.  Steven¬ 
son  says,  “  It  is  played  upon  in  all  the  moun¬ 
tainous  districts  of  Switzerland,  and  seiaes  to 
summon  the  shepherds  and  cow-keepers  to 
their  employments,  and  to  call  the  cattle  them¬ 
selves  to  pasture  in  the  morning,  and  to  re-enter 
their  stables  in  the  evening.”  It  is  made  of  fir, 
and  is  a  hollow  tube,  four  or  five  feet  long,  of  a 
moderate  size,  bent  at  its  thickest  and  lowest 
extremity,  and  terminating  with  a  basin  similar 
to  that  of  a  trumpet,  to  which  instrument  its 
compass  may  be  compared. 


T  S  S  O. 

This  prince  of  Italian  poets  fancied  that  he 
was  constantly  attended  by  a  good  genius,  with 
whom  he  had  familiar  converse.  His  friend 
Manso  having  endeavored  to  reason  him  out  ot 
this  humor,  Tasso  said  to  him,  “  Since  you  will 
not  believe  me  on  my  word,  I  must  convince 
you,  by  your  own  eyes,  that  what  I  have  said  is 
not  the  effect  of  imagination,”  Accordingly, 
the  next  day,  while  they  were  conversing  to¬ 
gether  in  the  same  room,  Manso  pi'rceived  that, 
on  a  sudden,  Tasso  fixed  his  eyes  towards  thc' 
window,  and  that  he  stood  ns  if  he  were  im¬ 
movable.  He  called  to  him,  and  shook  him 
several  times;  but,  instead  of  giving  a  direct 
auswer  to  his  questions,  Tasso  said,  “  See, 
there  is  the  spirit  that  has  been  pleased  to  coin*- 
and  visit  me;  look  on  him,  and  you  will  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  truth  of  what  I  say.”  Manso, 
somewhat  surprised,  cast  his  eyes  towards  the 
place  he  showed  him,  and  saw  nothing  but  the 
rays  of  the  sun  passing  through  the  glass;  nor 
did  he  sec  any  thing  at  all  in  the  chamber, 
though  he  looked  all  around  him  with  the  most 
eager  curiosity.  Hut  all  the  time  Tasso  con¬ 
tinued  speaking  with  great  vehemency,  putting 
questions,  and  giving  answers,  as  if  ho  was  ac¬ 
tually  carrying  on  a  conversation  with  some 
person  in  the  room.  Manso,  in  his  letter  to  a 


nobleman  at  Naples,  speaks  in  the  most  rap¬ 
turous  terms  of  this  mysterious  discourse, 
though  he  confesses,  that  he  never  heard  any 
other  voice  than  that  of  Tasso.  “  I  am  brought 
to  that  pass,”  says  Manso,  “that  I  know  not 
what  to  think  nr  say ;  onlv,  that  if  it  be  a  weak¬ 
ness  in  my  friend  to  believe  these  visions,  I 
fear  it  will  prove  contagious  to  myself,  and  that 
I  shall  at  last  become  as  credulous  as  Tasso.” 


biu(;r.4i*iiv. 


GIOVANNI  HATTISTA  VIOTTI. 


The  late  G,  B.  Viotti,  the  first  violinist  of  his 
age,  was  born  in  the  year  17.V>,  at  Fontaneto, 
a  s:nall  village  of  Piedmont,  situated  between 
Trino  and  Crescentino.  So  rapid  was  the  pro- 
gri'ss  he  made  under  his  distinguished  master, 
the  celebrated  Pugnani,  that  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  he  was  chosen  to  fill  the  situation  of 
first  violinist  to  the  Royal  Chapt'l  of  Turin. 
He  remained  in  this  place  till  the  year  177w, 
and  then  proceeded  on  his  travels ;  and  after 
residing  for  some  time  at  Berlin,  ilirected  his 
course  towards  Paris,  where  he  displayed  his 
talents  in  the  Concert  Spirituel.  -At  this  pe¬ 
riod,  Jarnowick  was  tin'  great  object  of  public 
attention,  and  excited  universal  admiration  by 
his  concertos,  which  were  full  of  beauty  :  but 
Viotti  soon  eclipsed  his  fame,  as  well  by  the 
elegance  and  grandeur  of  his  compositions,  as 
by  the  noble  and  powerful  manner  in  which  he 
executed  them.  The  connoisseurs  were  de¬ 
lighted  by  his  originality,  fruitfulness  of  imagi¬ 
nation,  and  fortunate  boldness,  to  which  he 
joined  all  the  fire  of  youth,  tempered  by  a  pure 
and  exalted  taste.  They  were  charmed  with 
the  beauty  and  novelty  of  his  motivos,  and  the 
art  with  which  he  knew  how  to  develop  his 
thoughts,  and  work  them  up  to  the  highest  de- 
gree  of  perfection.  Nothing  could  exceed  his 
brilliancy  in  the  allegro,  but  it  was  in  the  more 
difficult  adagio,\n  that  movement  which  tries  and 
displays  the  master,  that  his  powers  were  unri¬ 
valed. 

His  fame  at  length  attracted  the  notice  of 
royalty.  Marie  Antoinette  sent  for  Viotti  to 
Versailles.  A  day  was  fixed  for  a  concert,  in 
which  his  powers  were  to  be  called  into  action. 
All  the  persons  of  the  court  were  assembled, 
and  the  performance  began.  Already  the  first 
bars  of  his  favorite  solo  commanded  breathless 
attention,  when  an  outcry  was  heard  in  the  sa¬ 
loon  :  Place  a  monseigneur  le  Compte  d' 
Artois  !  In  the  midst  of  the  tumult,  the  indig- 
naiit  Viotti  coolly  jdaced  his  violin  under  his  arm 
and  walked  out  of  the  room,  leaving  the  whole 
court  in  amazement,  to  the  great  scandal  of  a 
uuinerous  assemblage  of  spectators.  Shortly 
afterwards  this  singular  man  made  a  resolution 
never  again  to  play  in  public,  which  he  scrupu¬ 
lously  adhered  to,  us  it  related  to  France,  w  here, 
ever  after,  none  but  his  friends  enjoyed  the  en¬ 
vied  privilege  of  hearing  him  in  their  private 
concerts.  -Among  these  friends  was  the  cele¬ 
brated  Mad.  Montgeroult,*  who  had  a  countrv- 
house  in  the  valley  of  Montmorency.  In  the 
society  of  this  amiable  and  gifted  u'ornan,  in 
whom  he  found  an  enthusiasm  for  the  art  equal 


*  Tliii  Indy,  who  i«  mill  livina,  liai  fonnrd  a  nunibor  of 
excellent  pnpile  in  tlic  Cunterratuirt  al  t’ari»,  and  unong 
otheni  M.  iVndher.  She  excelled  no  lean  in  the  adnrto  ihnn 
the  allegro,  and  her  M<thodr  le  piano,  ■  work  in  wnicli  »he 
|ir<)(|r«!-»ivelv  conductu  her  pupils  from  the  winplem  to  the 
crealeft  d  tfiniltiex,  ie  well  known  to  the  public.  After 
having  linieiied  her  studies  in  coiinter(>oint  iinder  Ant.  Kei- 
clin,  she  published  a  collection  of  fugues,  which  have  excited 
the  admiration  of  some  of  the  greatest  masters  of  the  art. 


to  his  own,  he  was  visited  by  his  most  brilliant 
inspirations.  8he  would  frequently  seat  herself 
at  the  piano,  and  begin  a  concerto  alV  impntviso. 
Viotti,  catching  in  an  instant  the  spirit  of  the 
motivo,  would  accompany  her  extemporaneous 
effusions,  and  display  all  the  magic  of  his  art. 

In  1790,  one  of  the  deputies  of  the  AssembUe 
Conslituante,  who  had  a  range  of  apartments 
on  the  fifth  floor  of  a  house,  prevailed  upon 
Viotti,  who  was  his  intimate  friend,  to  give  a 
concert  at  his  chambers.  Princes,  and  a  long 
list  of  grandees  and  ladies  of  distinction  were 
invited.  “  It  is  now  a  long  time,”  said  Viotti, 
“since  we  descended  to  them  ;  they  must  now 
ascend  to  us.” 

Mr.  Viotti  had  a  turn  for  repartee.  One  day 
when  the  minister  Calonnc,  asked  him  which 
violin  was  the  most  true, — “  That,”  replied  he, 
with  a  signiflcanl  look,  “  which  is  the  least 
false.” 

M.  Puppo,  whoso  talents  upon  the  violin  were 
great,  and  which  Mr.  Viotti  was  the  first  to 
praise,  was  fond  of  boasting  that  he  was  a  scho¬ 
lar  of  the  great  Tartini,  which  was  known  not 
to  bo  the  case.  On  a  public  occasion,  when 
M.  Lahoiissaye,  who  was  really  a  disciple  of 
Tartini,  was  present,  Viotti  begged  him  as  a 
favor  to  give  him  a  specimen  of  Tartini’s  man 
ner  of  playing ;  “  and  now,”  said  he,  in  a  voice 
loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  all  the  company 
“now  M.  Pnppo,  listen  to  my  friend  M.  Iji 
houssaye,  and  yon  will  be  able  to  form  an  idea 
how  Tartini  played.” 

Mr.  Viotti  remained  in  Paris  until  the  un 
happy  revolution  in  which  chased  away 

the  muses  from  that  devoted  capital,  when  h< 
joined  the  fugitives  and  escaped  to  Kiigland 
In  London  he  made  his  debut  at  Salomon’: 
Concerts,  where  in  a  concerto  of  his  own  com 
position,  he  excited  no  less  admiration  than  he 
had  jireviously  gained  in  the  capital  of  France. 
In  the  years  1794  and  175)7),  .Mr.  Viotti  had 
some  share  in  the  management  of  the  King’s 
Theatre.  Shortly  after  this,  he  succeeded 
Mr.  Win.  Cramer  as  leailcrof  the  Opera  band, 
an  office  that  he  did  not  long  retain,  for  in  179^ 
the  susceptible  feelings  of  this  adminible  artist 
were  destined  to  experience  a  shock,  from  which 
they  did  not  for  some  time  recover.  When 
seated  one  evening,  happy  in  the  society  of  his 
friends,  he  was  visited  by  an  order  from  the  mi 
Ulster,  commanding  him  to  quit  Kngland  imme 
diately.  Doubtle.^s  this  step  was  taken  iqion  a 
suspicion  that  he  was  a  partizan  of  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  principles,  which  at  that  period  excited 
so  much  alarm  in  this  country'.  Nothing,  how¬ 
ever,  could  be  more  ill  founded  or  unjust  than 
such  a  belief,  to  which  the  general  habits  ot  .Mr. 
Viotti’s  life  and  manners  gave  the  most  une- 
quivocal  contradiction.  It  has  been  surmised, 
and  with  some  appearance  of  justice,  that  this 
measure  had  its  origin  in  the  envy  of  certain 
brother-artists,  though  we  would  fain  think 
otherwise. 

In  consequence  of  this  proceeding,  Mr.  Vi 
otti  repaired  to  Holland,  and  soon  after  took 
up  his  residence  in  a  retired  and  beautiful  .spot 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Hamburg,  called  Schon- 
feld.  However,  in  this  retirement  he  was  not 
idle.  Besides  producing  some  valuable  compo 
sitions,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  instruction  of 
the  celebrated  Pixis,  w’ho,  accompanied  by  his 
father,  spent  a  whole  summer  with  him.  He 
appears  to  have  resided  in  Hamburg  and  its 
neighborhood  for  nearly  three  years,  for,  in 
18(K),  we  find  him  publishing  his  Collection  deg 
Six  Duos  Concertans,  pour  deux  violins,  with 
his  portrait.  In  the  preface  are  the  following 
woHs,  alluding  doubtless  to  the  manner  in 
which  be  had  been  treated  in  England ;  Cet 


outrage  est  le  fruit  du  loisir  que  le  malheur 
me  procure.  Quelques  morceaux  ont  He 
dictes  par  la  peine,  a'autres  par  Vespoir.* 

In  Hamburg  he  met  with  his  former  competi¬ 
tor,  Janiowick,  who,  like  himself,  had  been 
obliged  to  fly  from  Paris,  the  scene  of  iiis  for¬ 
mer  glory.  The  latter  gave  two  concerts  in  this 
place,  which  obtained  him  more  solid  advan¬ 
tages  than  mere  applause  ;  but  Viotti  could  not 
ho  persuaded  to  appear  in  public,  and  imitate 
his  example. 

In  ISOI,  the  storm  having  blown  over,  Mr. 
Viotti  returned  to  London,  and,  having  deter¬ 
mined  forever  to  abandon  music  as  a  profession, 
associated  himself  with  a  very  respectable  gen¬ 
tleman  in  the  wine  trade  ;  but  at  tlie  expiration 
of  many  years,  the  undertaking  proved,  upon 
the  balance,  of  so  unprofitable  a  nature,  that 
he  was  obligt'd  to  relinquish  it,  with  the  loss  o! 
the  whole  of  his  fortune.  He  therefore  applied 
to  one  of  his  friends  in  Paris,  to  solicit  his  in¬ 
terest  in  the  procuring  for  him  some  appoint¬ 
ment  in  the  gift  of  the  French  court.  Louis 
.Will.,  upon  hearing  of  Mr.  Viotti’s  situation, 
proposed  his  undertaking  the  direction  of  the 
Academie  Rnyale  de  Musique.  He  repaired 
in  consequence  to  Paris,  and  entered  upon  the 
otfice  ;  but  it  was  little  suited  either  to  his  ag«', 
or  to  his  quiet,  retiring  character,  and  as  his 
atlministration  was  not  a  successful  one,  he  so¬ 
licited  and  obtained  permission  to  retire  upon 
a  pension.  In  I'**2*2  he  returned  to  London, 
with  the  habits  of  which  city  he  had  become 
so  familiarized,  that  they  were  to  him  a  second 
nature.  But  his  health  was  injured  by  the  bustle 
and  vexations  inseparable  from  the  management 
of  a  great  theatre,  and  after  visibly  declining 
for  some  time,  he  died  on  the!3d  of  .^^arch,  I'5*21, 
sincerely  regretted  by  all  those  who  know  how 
to  appreciate  one  of  those  rare  geniuses,  that 
are  scattered  at  distant  intervals  along  the  path 
of  ages. 

Though  -Mr.  Viotti  had  long  retired  from  his 
profession,  he  nevertheless  retained  all  his  love 
for  the  art,  and  contributed  every  thing  in  his 
power  towards  its  advancement.  At  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  Pliilharmonic  Society,  in  IHl.*), 
he  was  one  of  the  original  members,  and,  as  an 
lionorary  performer,  not  only  led  the  hand  in 
turn  with  Salomon,  F’.  Cramer,  Vaiiiewicz, 
.Spagnolefti,  and  Vaccari,  but  on  the  other 
nights  took,  with  them,  his  seat  among  the 
ripieni ;  thus  assisting  to  form  an  orchestral 
phalanx  that  certainly  never  was  witnessed  be¬ 
fore,  and  may  never  again  be  equalled. 

.Mr.  Vi6tti  was  a  man  of  singular  habits, 
arising  from  a  sensibility  which  rendered  him 
tremblingly  alive  to  every  impression.  M. 
Eymar  has  thus  described  some  of  his  mo¬ 
ral  qualities :  “  Never  did  a  man  attach  so 

much  value  to  the  simplest  gifts  of  nature,  as 
he ;  and  never  did  a  child  enjoy  them  more 
passionately.  A  simple  violet  which  chance 
discovered  to  him  buried  in  the  grass,  would 
transport  him  with  the  liveliest  joy ;  a  pear,  a 
plum  gathered  fresh  by  hi.s  own  hand,  would, 
for  the  moment,  make  him  the  happiest  of  mor¬ 
tals  ;  the  perfume  of  the  one  had  always  some, 
thing  new  to  him,  and  the  taste  of  the  other 
something  more  delicious  than  before.  His 
organs,  all  delicacy  and  sensibility,  seemed  to 
have  preserved  undiminished  their  youthful  pu¬ 
rity.  In  the  country,  every  thing  was  to  this 
extraordinary  man  a  fresh  object  of  interest  and 
enjoyment.  The  slightest  impression  seemed 
communicated  to  all  his  senses  at  once ;  every 

*  This  work  it  tbr  fruit  of  the  leiture  which  minfortune 
hat  priKured  me.  Some  of  the  piecet  have  been  dictated 
by  trouble,  otbert  by  hope. 


Ithingaflected  his  imagination;  every  thingspokc 
to  his  heart,  and  he  yielded  himself  at  once  to 
its  emotions.”  Of  this  turn  of  mind  we  have 
an  instance  recorded  by  himself,  in  the  account 
given  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Harmonicon, 
p.  58,  of  a  Ram  dcs  V aches  which  he  collect¬ 
ed  while  on  a  visit  in  Switzerland,  in  1788. 

This  delicacy  of  organization,  was  in  Mr. 
Viotti,  accompanied  by  remarkably  quick  intel¬ 
lects,  and  a  correct  judgment.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  his  life  was  passed  in  the  society  of 
literary,  accomplished,  elegant  people,  and 
from  the  conversation  and  correspondence  of 
these,  his  mind  acquired  a  strength  and  refine¬ 
ment,  which  are  commonly  denied  to  the  stu¬ 
dious  recluse.  Amongst  his  intimate  friends, 
he  could  name  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
characters  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and 
with  the  great  he  a.«8ociated  on  terms  of  unof¬ 
fending  eipiality  and  unassuming  freedom,  for 
he  was  neither  unconscious  of  his  own  rank,  as 
a  man  of  rare  talent,  nor  forgetful  of  theirs,  as 
jiersons  of  high  birth  and  splendid  fortune.  In 
all  his  transactions,  his  conduct  was  regulated 
by  the  stricte.st  notions  of  honor  ;  his  opinions 
were  liberal,  his  feelings  benevolent,  and  hi.s 
manners  those  of  a  perfect  gentleman. 

Of  the  compositions  of  Viotti,  those  we 
would  principally  recommend  to  the  attention 
of  the  amateurs  of  instrumental  music,  arc  ins 
concertos  in  (j,  in  A  minor,  in  1)  and  in  E  minor. 
The  theme  of  the  concerto  in  I),  is  in  the  high¬ 
est  degree  brilliant,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  it  is  taken  from  a  trio  of  I’ugnani  in  E 
flat.  The  most  popular  of  his  trios  are  Nos. 
sixteen,  seventeen,  and  eighteen.  The  whole 
of  his  Duos  arc  admirable,  both  in  respect  to 
invention  and  energy ;  they  may  be  called  con¬ 
certos  in  miniature.  Amongst  his  airs  with  va- 
riations,  the  most  distinguished  are  Malbrouk, 
and  the  romance,  O  tna  tender  Musette!  A 
friend  of  the  composer*  thus  expresses  himself 
in  speaking  of  these  variations  :  “  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  hear  them  executed  by  V’iotti 
himself,  but  not  as  they  are  written  ;  for  this 
great  artist,  in  jdaying  his  own  compositions, 
always  yielded  himself  up  to  the  inspirations 
of  the  moment,  and  paid  but  little  attention  to 
the  text  before  him.  On  these  occasions,  and 
particularly  in  arriving  at  a  point  d'orgue,  he 
gave  way  to  all  his  Pindaric  fire  and  impetuo¬ 
sity,  sometimes  with  the  double  chord,  some¬ 
times  with  finely  shaded  arpeggios,  at  others 
with  {lassagcs  crescendo  and  decrcscendo  in  the 
higher  regions  of  the  strings,  but  without  ever 
passing  the  limit  of  appreciable  sounds;  and 
all  this  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  the  most 
extraordinary  contrasts,  and,  by  a  sonorous, 
and  if  I  may  so  express  it,  a  magnetic  vibration 
of  the  chord,  could  cause  emotions  almost  as 
lively  and  profound  as  those  produced  by  the 
human  voice.” 

The  only  vocal  music  which  Viotti  composed, 
are  two  polonaise  airs,  or  polaccas,  which  are 
chefs-d'a-uvres  in  their  kind:  the  one  is  Che 
gioja,  che  contento  !  which  was  sung  by  Viga- 
noni  in  La  Villanella  rapita;  the  other  is  the 
air,  Consola,  amato  bene,  the  rhythm  of  w'hich 
bears  a  great  similarity  to  the  polonaise  of  V. 
Martini,  in  La  Cosa  rara,  beginning  La  Donna 
a  dolce  il  core.  Dussek  has  given  charming 
variations  to  both  of  these.  The  principal 
disciples  of  the  school  of  Viotti  are  Rode, 
Libon,  Alday,  I^a  Barre,  ''''h''her,  Cartier,  Pixis, 
Mad.  Paravicini,  Melle.  Gerbini,  and  Mori. 


*  M.  Fayolle,  to  whom  we  are  indebetd  for  a  tarne  part  of 
the  details  of  this  memoir.  This  genileinan  is  well  known 
as  the  joint  author  of  the  Dietimsmsirt  de«  Mstitient. 


u  M  fi  til  nn  I'H  r  I  0  H  s. 

THE  WORDS  BY  H.  S.  RIDDELL 


ETS 

— •-  -1 


CIlEEUFl'LLY.* 


tins  bo-8om  stran-gcrs.  If  1  am  with  thee ! 


When  the  storms  are  round  me 
Blowing  wild  and  cold  ; 
Where  the  trials  found  me 
That  are  yet  untold  : 

Where  the  green  leaf  never 
Hung  upon  the  tree, 

Go,  there  go,  my  lover. 

And  I’ll  go  with  thee ! 


Where  the  sands  are  burning 
Mid  the  sultry  clime. 

And  no  flowers  returning 
Tell  the  change  of  time  : 
Where  the  sky’s  wide  cover 
But  our  home  shall  be. 
Dwell,  there  dwell,  my  lover, 
And  I’ll  dwell  with  thee  ! 


THE  WORDS  BY  R.  HOGG 


go  not  forth  in  pride  of  might,  As  war  -  ri  -  ors  have  gone 


com  -  bat  for 


coun-try’s  right.  But  cheer-less  and 


see  from  fel  -  low  -  soUdier’s  eve  No  ray  of  va  -  lor 


# 


gleam,  Nor,  nap-ping  in 


breeze  on  high.  Do  glo-rious  stand 


TREBLE. 


There  ia  no  fair  one  to  confess 
The  love  she  long  concealed, 
And  to  the  thrilling  soft  caress 
With  maiden  fondness  yield  : 
To  steal  a  kiss  with  gl<.>wing  lip, 
Since  it  may  be  the  last, 

And,  when  we  part  iifKm  Uic  ship, 
A  longing  look  to  cast 


Yet  though  that  careth  for  me  now 
No  kindred  heart  there  be, 

I  love  thee,  O  my  country  I — tliou 
Art  all  in  all  to  me  ! 

But  son  of  mine  shall  never  tread 
By  Erin’s  stieam  and  vale, 

And,  glorying  as  his  fathers  did, 
His  native  country  hail. 


O  Erin  I  thou  art  fair  and  wide. 
And  happy  hearts  hast  thou ; 

But  none  mure  true  with  thee  abide 
Than  his  tliat  leaves  thee  now. 
Tliis  soul  of  mine  is  desolate. 

This  cheek  of  mine  is  dry. 

And  onward  to  a  wilder  fate 
From  hopelessness  I  fly  ! 


Chorus,  F  K  O  .M  S  P  O  H  R  ’  S  “LAST  J  U  D  (i  M  F,  X  'I 

L.  tf  fob  VOirES  ONLY.  I  1^  I  ..  . —  ) 


io-ly  Lord  God  of  Hosts !  God  A1  -  migh  -  ty !  Who  wast,  and  who 


art,  and  art  to  come ! 


Ho  -  ly  Lord  God  of 


PERMANENT  Cl)jRE!  FOR  8TAM- 


street,  New  York.  Ms.  Ki: 
tion,  hu  the  pleasure  of  anni 
that  hia  system  havinf  bad  i 


APERMANENT  CURE  FOR  8TAM-  -  Mw  i'or*,  Nrptemher  l«k,  1830. 

MERING,  or  STUTTERING,  and  aU  other  ,  is  tc certify,  that  I,  George  Kendall, of  Greetih 
Impedimcnts  of  Speech.  Institution  No.  78  Murray  ““a.  Mass,  ^re  stamtn«rotl  or  stuttered  from  Infan-i 
strSt,  New  York.  Ms.  Kiwe,  Professor  of  Eloco-  ^7 1  ‘J?**  **«'•*  •*“««.  *  entered  the  institute  ol 

“  louncing  to  the  afflicted  Mr.  King,  and  Uiis  da3r  leave  it,  fullv  confident  that  1 
a  lair  trial  they  can  de-  need  no  further  instruction  ;’I  »eah  now  with 


tall  need  no  further  instruction :  1  neah  now  withb 
rest  ease  and  freedom,  and  feel  convWed  that  Mr.l 
ing*a  method  of  instruction  is  calculated  td  relievei 


ml  pupib  who  bad  leoeived  partial  relief  in  other  in- 1  *>**7  submit  to  it. 

stitutions,  but  not  a  perfew  cure,  aU  of  whom  have|&£^j^^  GEORGE  KENDALL, 

exproaasd  their  fullest  confidence  in  his  system,  and  I  ■  T!™  Ortrn^jd,  {Mam.YDecmber  l2fA,  1830. 


pend  upon  obtaining  a  jKrnw^rU  ewe,  by  submit-  •“  Ireedom,  and  fml  conv 

ting  to  his  course  of  instruction.  He  has  hsd  sere-  King^ method^  instruction  is  cskul 
ml  pupib  who  bad  isceived  partial  relief  in  other  in-  “**  T2?“*7  •oh®it  to  it. 
stitutions,  but  not  s  perfect  cure,  all  of  whom  have  GEORGE 

expressed  their  fullest  confidence  in  his  ^stem,  and 

the  highest  approbation  of  hu  manner  of  imparling  *  Dear  Sir — 1  think  it  high  time  for  n 
instructioD.  ni  promise  of  wr}ting  to  you.  I  hope  y 

Mr.  K.  having  been  many  years  extensively  so-  ^  not  sending  a  letter  before  Ui 
itt  teaching  clocutk>o,  hM  been  enabled  lo  7®“  wrote  one  tinae  I 
form  bifl  rvetem  (voir  diflerent  from  wbai  kuu  here-  dentallj  deetn^yed,  ^^d  I  have  not  nad 
tofore  been  practk'ed)  upon  pure  philb^phical  prin-  write  another.  Altboiifb  you  raa 
ciples,  by  which  hu  pupils  sire  taught  to  comprenend  not  progressed  as  rapidly  in  my 


tofore  been  practiced)  upon  pure  phifosophical  prin-  ”  wriie  anorncr.  Aitnougn  you  may  Uk)uk  that 
ciplea,  by  which  hu  pupils  sire  taught  to  comprenend  not  progressed  as  rapidly  in  my  spewh  as  yt 

wnat  they  can  speak  and  read  wiUioat  impediment,  «*p^«d,  ]ret  I  can  oonfidGuUv  asrare  you  that  I  a 
but  he  begs  them  not  lo  expect  for  a  moment  that  fiT"^*y»ntn*^i*ol^nt]^i*niatlie  rear  prescribe 
they  are  to  be  merely  ncipienlt,  for  they  wiU  have  to  *  «»*•  «>*  entirely  cured  of  my  impediment 
/ahor  for  what  they  acquire.  He  supposes  that  what  ,  Accept  from  nM  my  gmtitude  for  the  great  hies 
•  k  has  taken  them  many  years  to  bom,  cannot  be  an-  ^  7°®  have  osnforrhd  u pern  me. 
lyarned  in  a  few  hours,  or  a  few  days,  Pupils  will  GEORGE  KENDALL, 

not  only  find  their  voices  much  improved,  both  in  OP  York,  f\'hruary  1st,  1831. 

sirengtn  and  qualitT  of  tooe,  but  wtll  be  taught  at  I,  William  Storm,  of  Greensburgh,  West  Chesit 


o-  _ lzl-’ 

to  write  another.  Although  you  may  th^uk  that  1  W® ATENT  MUSIC  TYPE. — The  subsch 
have  not  progressed  m  rapidly  in  my  speech  us  you  i  her  having  invented  and  obtained  a  patent  fo 


P%  p.  T.  A  M  E  S, 
DRAWING  Master,  - 

RMO 

MINIATURE  PORTRAIT  PAINTER, 

(next  tbobivex’s  seed  rromB,) 

.  «7  I.IBEETY  STRKrr, 

NCVY  YORK. 

N.  R.  Dmwing  tangbt  on  Uie  principles  of  the 
ondon  Royal. Academy.  *  ' 

(Formula  painting  in  six  lesson*, 
fir  An  sjwistant  a-atited.  1  yr.  7 


exp^ed,  mt  I  canoonfidcnUy  asroreyopthat  I  amjan  improvement  in  MUSIC  TYPES,  and  having 
^  »n*n*^i  *0  *bat  within  tlie  yw  prescribed, I  fesroed  that  some  persons,  in  tbit  city  and  elsewhere, 
I  sMI  be  mtirely  cured  of  my  impediment  I  have  commenced  violating  his  patent,  hereby  cau* 

Accept  from  me  my  gratitude  for  the  great  bleas-ltloiu  all  neraoM  arainst  **  tnoirifis’.  conalrudittM. 


roved,  txKD  in 
1  be  taught  at 


prescribed, I  lesrned  that  some  person^  in  tbit  city  and  elsewhere, 
fbave  commenced  violating  his  patent,  hereby  cau* 
bleas-|  lions  all  persons  against  “miMrii^,  conttructing, 
•  "  I  using,  ana  oeruling  to  other»  to  be  voed,”  his  said  pa- 

KENDALL.  I  tent  Improvement  in  Music  Types,  without  hit  per- 
fry  1st,  1831.  |  mission,  at  be  is  determined  to  enforce  the  law  against 
West  Chesit  ;  >  aU  who  shall  infringe  his  potent. 

1  (or  stutters.  GEO.  B.  LOTHIAN. 


F.  8. 


AGATE, 


minary  for  young  ladtes,)  wno  nave  Deen  completely  I  lor  ttuny  nays,  can  speax  luid  read  wltnout  the  least 
relievM  from  minor  impediments,  sueh  as  heping,  I  Impediment,  and  my  voice  is  to  much  improved,  both 
Ac.  Ac.  It  is  hoped  that  the  following  recoaunenda- 1  in  krength  and  quality  of  tone,  that  it>  has  been  no- 
tiun%  oertificatea,  and  letters,  will  be  suffleieat  to  in- 1  tic^  by  every  acquaintance  1  have  met. 
duoe  those  sufikritag  from  impediments,  to  make  a  I  .To  the  above  t  freely  and  with  pleasure  certify, 
trial  of  Mr.  K.'s  system ;  by  submitting  to  the  operm  I  hoping  it  may  be  the  means  of  inoncing  others  to 
tioas  of  which,  hu  experience  warrants  him  in  aaso- 1  Qhifortake  wkn  Mr.  King,  feeling  confident  that  they 


strength  a^  quality  of  tone,  that  it>  has  been  no-  PAINTERS, 

by  every  acquaintance  1  have  met.  • 

To  the  abm’e  t  freely  and  with  pleasure  certify,  NO.  IS2  BROADWAY, 

trial  of  Mr.  K.'s  system ;  by  submitting  to  the  opera- 1  h^ing  it  may  be  the  means  of  inoucing  others  to  •  «  ~  Mr  a  Aaate  sr, 

tioM  of  Which,  hOexperKioe  warrai^  him  in  kt^l  nhSertake  wkK  Mr.  King,  feeling  confident  that  they 

**“7,.‘“7  buw  their  impedimentel^  be  relkved  from  sUinipe^incnte  rfsgei^^  so  A  QENCY  FOR  PERIODICALS.— Wu. 
rrodteo/sd  if  they  wtR.  Idoing.  WILLIAM  S^FORM.  M  Vnrk 

.Tknns.— The  mrioe  of  tuiiioa  will  be  gradoatedi  The  following  remarks  appealed  in  the  L  auhig  i 

by  the  ability  oTthe  pupil  lo  pay.  Mr.  K.  ho.  ol- 1  Post  of  June  2“  ^  !  r!' 

ready  devoted  several  hundradhimrs  for  which  he|  Cure  for  iSrammen'ng.— An  advertisement  of  Mr.  ^04)^1  ix 

'  has  rsoeived  naother  reasuneratioa  than  the  satisfac- 1  King  will  be  found  in  to-day’s  paper,-  in  which  he  i* 

tion  of  having  cooferred  a  bemfit  ou  bis  fellow  beings.  I  oroiniscs  to  eflcH  a  permanent  cure  for  stsntmering.  ®r  ”  * 

■  ReemaMenda/iou.— “  We  cheerfully  recommend  I  Having  nearly  s  year  since  withessed  the  success  of  * **1**^***“^  ****“•• 


fui-.  Every  exertion  shall  be  used  to  circulate,  as  exlen- 
possible,  any  work  for  which  the  Agency  is 
set-  uodertakeaj  and  those  Publishers  who  may  tliink 
for  proper  A  appoint  the  advertiser  Ag^nt  iti  this  City 
Q,e  for  their  respective  Publications,  may.rely  on  punc- 
Id  tuality  and  mspatch,  and  on  the  proceeds  beinii'  rs- 
of  gularly  remittM.  • 

de-  W.  Stodart  has  been  appointed  Agent  for  tiie  must 
of  popular  Periudicak,  publistied  in  Imiladelpliia,  Bo<t- 
<ro-  tui^  New  York,  London,  Ac.,  which  arc  for  examitia- 


■  ReemnMenda/iou.— “  We  cheerfully  reconunend  Having  nearly  s  ytor  since  witnessed  the  success  of  “ ’’**7 *»"*®*'*“* 

Mr.  King  to  the  public,  os  fully  competent  to  correct  this  gentlemsn  in  effecting  a  .-emoval  of  this  nnlur-  Every  exertion  shall  be  used  to  circulate,  as  exten- 
Staramenng  ana  qll  other  impediments  of  Speech,  lunate  habit  in  sane  remarkable  uwteBccs,  we  ree-  4''^«J7  possible,  any  work  fm  which  the  Agency  u 
having  leitneeeed  tke  kftets  of  his  instruction.  We  dily  give  our  testiriwny  to  his  skill  and  to  the  excel-  uodertakset  a^  those  Publishers  who_may  tojok 
ha  veknown  Mr.  King  tor  several  years  as  a  success-  leuce  of  his  method.  Several  inodes  of  cufe  for  proper  A  appoint  the  advertiser  Ag^nt  in  this  City 
fui  teacher  of  Elocutfoa.  New  York,  May  31,  ISSl.**  stammering  have  alreadybeen  practiced,  and  in  some  for  their  respective  Publications,  may.rely^  punc- 
The  original  of  the  above  is  in  the  possession  of  instance  with  success.  Whatever  is  valuable  in  fu^utv  and  dispatch,  and  on  the  proceeds  beini,*  rs- 
•Mr.  Kink  signed  by  the  Ray.  I>r.  Wainwrighi,  Wm.  I  these,  Mr.  King  has  incorporated  with  his  own  me-  gularly  remittM.  . 

Porraat,  Ksq.,  dbd  Rav.  Wm.  Ware.  Ithod,  and  supanokied  to  it  a  system  of  training  de-  W.  Stodart  has  been  appointed  Agent  for  tiie  must 

I  unite  in  the  foregoing 'receaunaodations.  0  rived  from  an  analysis  of  artiralate  sounds  aM  of  popular  Periodicals,  publistied  in  Imiladelpliia.  Bo<t- 

J.  GRISCOM.  I  the  movements  of  toe  organa  by  which  they  are  pro-  tun.  New  York,  London,  Ac.,  which  arc  for  examiOa- 
This  is  to  certify,  that  I,  Wm.  Forbes,  of  Shore-  Idnced.  By  means  of  this  the  pupil  is  at  length  eoa-  tion  at  the  aboi-e  place, 
bom,  Vermont,  have  been  afflicted  from  infancy  with  bled  to  produce  thoee  movemaatsat  will  Mr.  Forhea,  Persons  wishing  to  subscribe  for  Periodicals,  from 
a  i-ery  bad  im^iment  in  my  spesph  t  I  stammsred,  whose  certificate  is  to  be  found  in  the  advertisement,  any  nart  of  the  United  States,  will  find  thb  Agency 
er  stuttered  so  bad  as  not  to  be  able  to  »eak  si  all,  la  u  fostanra  of  a  verv  bad  IwbH  of  stoe^ring  coni^ient  both  for  viewing^e  works  requlr^, 
f  some  times,  for  several  minutes:  that  oner  several  pcrfoctly  cured.  So  littk  were  his  organs  of  npeech  leaving  their  ordcr«k  * 

weeks  instruction  from  Mr.  King,  I  am  enaUed  to  under  toe  control  of  bis  will  that  he  could  net  even  rwA.— 

speak  wkh  such  ease  and  freedoSk^  many  have  read  in  the  preaence  of  a  stranger.  This  was  rtme-  ’ 

th^t  I  never  had  slammered.^rbe  expert  1  died  so  entirely,  that  at  lengtl^ could  not  only  read,  dispatch.  _ 

have  had  of  Mr.  King's  method  of  teaching,  has  but  con verne  without  diflWilty  or  hesitation.  R  wUI|-m"rmvi!*RaAT  PPurMAar*  >ri. - 1.' _ :k — 

folly  convinced  me  t^  he  wiUbe  able  to  eff&t  the  be  perceived  that  Mr.  King  also  undartakea  to  remedy  I IJ 

cure  of  ail  who  obqy  his  instructiobs.  Ntr  York,  other  uagraceful  habito  or  irapediroento  of  speech.  S , ^ 1 
•July  I,  1830.  •  WM.  FORBES. 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Forbes,  together  wkh  matured  a  syttem  by  wlfih  the  pnmumJation  oi 
the  reianrks  preceding,  appmured  in  the  (Constellation  English  can  be  acquired  in  a  much  shorter  time  V^n  ^ 

of  the  28th  Aug^inkT^  tfoS  would  be  necrisary  by  the  common  method;  T ^ TT  ?* 

«  Ckre  yar  fflammmM.— Wehave  more  once  the  pupil  will  also  have  the  ndvaotege  of  being  ahlt 

spoken  in  termsof  apar^tion  of  the  ^stemfefforts,  to  utter  every  English  sound  like  a  natire.  ^  1  .  i ^ 

andsuccesaof  .Mr.  King  in  the  cure  of  stammering.  Pracfica/LertureronhJfeciition.— Mr.K.willttacli|rfJi^7r^’*^^i**^L**I!?u^***'*”^*^°^*^'"**'**'***' 

The  following  lettm  has  bean  received  bj  him  from  tha  correct  prononciaiion  of  every  style  of  EngHabI  “™  •*“  1  ,  .  . 

one  hia -late  pupils,  whoae  coae,  tboogfa  a  very  im>  composition;  improvement  in  the  threngtk  andyua-l  Porcelain,  Plain,  *isi(ing,  and  Invitation  C«r<l^ 
promising  ons,  bos  proved  antirely  successfalX  /kjr  of  the  voice  j  together  with  geeture.  (by  a  syMin  R  writteri  in  the  must  approved  style.  Also,  Album  Ti- 
Skorekam,  August  17,  1630.  founded  in  nature.)  embracing,  not  only  the  move-itlra  written  with  gold  and  rilver,  iu  the  moit  foucillul 
Mr.  King — Sir — 1  now  take  tha  opportanky  of  mentof  the  arms,  but  alao  of  Uiejfkri,wh^  wiU  en-  ftyi®«  by  G-  ELY,  174  Broadway, 

writa^  aww  lines  to  you,  according  ta  promise,  able  ladiee  or  gentleman  to  walk  stoir  or^met,  with  a  '  *  '  , 

'  You  must  excuse  me  for  not  writing  b^re,  as  1  was  firm,  graceful  step,  fma  from  all  gfeeiatum.  JOHN^EAL  £«  r... 

taken  sick  in  the  latter  part  of  July,  and  was  confined  Claasw  ivill  be  taught  gteture  ae/y,  when  required. 

for  two  weeks ;  I-  am  now  in  tuisrabk  good  heaHb.  The  *'  ndloscphy  of  uie  Human  Voice,”  by  Dr.  ENGRAVER  AND  PR  IN  TER) 

As  for  my  rpeeek,  1  think  I  have  made  gi^  iomrove-  James  Rush,  will  be  iflostrated. 

ment,  I  nave  no  fear  of  a  relapse,  I  ^1  fulfyeon-  Attendance  Gill  be  givstl  in  aam«nories  or  nrtsofe  *bl  BKO.tDitAY, 

viheed  that  your  svsteui  is  the  rifht  one.  Mv  Iriends  famiiiaa  and  to  individuals  or  classes  at  the  Instito-  RBAB  OP  •.  UlNo’s  booXETOEB. 


*N.‘— The  subscriber 

citisens  of  Nea-  I'ork, 


Porcelain,  Plain,  Visiting,  ami  Invitation  C«r<l^ 
written  in  the  must  approved  style.  Also,  Album  I'i- 
cs  written  with  gola  and  silver,  iu  the  mu«t  foucillul 
;yle,  by  (*•  ELY,  174  Broadway. 

^OHN  NEALE, 

engraver  AND  PRINTER, 

No.  Kil  BROADWAY, 


not  only  find  their  voices  moch  iomroved,  both  in  El  •  ^Yew  Ycirk,  Prhrumy  1st,  1831.  |  mission,  os  be  is  determined  to  enforce  the  law  against 

strength  and  quolky  of  tone,  but  will  be  taught  at  I,  William  Storm,  of  Greensburgh,  West  Chesit  ;  >  aU  who  shall  infringe  his  patent. 

the  same  time  what  is  esteemed  the- most  correct  County,  New  York,  have  stammered  (or  stuitervo  GEO.  B.  LOTHIAN. 

and  beautifol  in  the  pronunciation  of  worda  There  Grom  infancy,  and  generally  so  bad  that  1  could  n.  _  a  - 

are  several  lads  in  the  collegiate  ecbool  of  Mosare,  utter  three  words  in  succession  without  impediment  i  P  ft.  ^  A  A  n  A  T  P 

Forreet  and  WyckoR  (where  Mr.  K.  ie  enraged  12  my  voice  was  vei7  weak  and  disagrees^  in  BonnC  |  r  .  ,  a-  .A.  , 

honVe  per  week ;  he  aim  teaches  in  Mrs.  (Ntul’s  ee-  (now, havingbeen under  thelfietrucUon of  Mr.  Kingl nn D  rFD  A  1  rp  A  VTV  TtriTMT  A  rr  O  P’ 
minary  for  youitf  ladfee,)  who  have  been  completely  for  thirty  daya,  can  epeiJe  and  read  without  the  lesstl  ^  KAl  A  AiNl/  JuiivlA  1  L  Kri 


As  lor  my  rpeecA,  1  tiiinx  I  nave  made  great  unprove-  Jamee  KUSH,  will  De  uioatrsiea. 

ment,  I  nave  no  fear  of  a  relapse,  I  feel  fulfyeon-  Attessdsmes  Gill  be  frivstl  in  sem«nnries  or  mrtsofe  BKO.ADitAY, 

viheed  that  your  system  is  the  right  one.  My  Iriends  and  to  individuals  or  classes  at  the  Instito-  RBAB  OP  •.  V>lto’s  booXETOEB. 

bod  no  faith  in  my  getting  relief  till  my  return  from  tion.  *  - ; — _  T  - - 

your  institution.  A,  aei^bor,  who  has  worked  a-kb  At  home  every  day  at  half  past  2.  P.  Jf.  jylUSIC/  X  la-lN  I  INO. 

me  for  ten  days,  said,. that  had  be  been  a  stranger  be  " — "  '  _ . 

should  not  base  mistrusted  |  ewer  did  stammer.  1  "MffUSIC  COPYING.— Mb.  S.  Dxtieb,  of  ^LEIGHT  &  ROBINSON,  h&Ving  provided 
often  think  of  what  you  srrote  to  - — ■ — ^  that  "there  lyJi.  the  Park  Theatre,  respeotfully  uflers  bio  eer-  ^themtelpes  with  d  large  fount  of  MvBlo 
is  ^ing  truly  vMusbIe  whi^  can  bn  purohaa^  vicee  to.tte  profemora  and  an^uis.  of  toe  city^  „  ugej  j„  tjjg  Euterpeiad,) 

without  pains  and  kbor.**  I  have  the  honor  to  be  New  York,asaCopytatof  Music.  Music  transposed  foi-  mTi.:#..! 

your  auMt  obedient  and  ever  grateful  servant,  srith  acc-\racy.  Orders  left  at  the  offlee  of  the  Eu-  ^  prepai^  to  execute  Bay  orders  for  Musical 


MUSIC  COPYING.— Mb.  S.  Dxtieb,  ofj^LEIGHT&  ROBINSON,  having  provided 
the  Park  Theatre,  respeotfully  uArs  bio  ser-|  ^themaelves  with  d  large  fount  of  MvBlo 


without  ^ns  and  labor. **  I  have  tbs  honoi 
your  auMt  obedient  and  ever  grateful  servant, 


WM.  FORBES.  I  terpeiad  will  PS  promptly  attended  to. 


I  Printing,  at  short  notice. 


orders  for  Musical 


Si 


